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THE 


Y father was a man of very large 
property, a good, a worthy man ; 
my mother one of the beſt of women, and 
tendereſt of parents. Yes, though it brands 
me with the blackeſt ingratitude, and undu- 
tiful conduct, I will do their injured manes 
ſtrict juſtice. One daughter, beſides myſelf, 
were all the children that lived. We were 
vol. 111. B tenderly 
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tenderly brought up, and properly educated. 
I was three years younger than my ſiſter ; 
ſhe was agreeable in her perſon, but her 
diſpoſition was haughty, vain and impetuous. 
It was my misfortune, at the age of eighteen, 
to attract more general notice than my ſiſter, 
and as I was fond of my ſtudies, and en- 
deavoured to improve under the inſtructions 
I received, both my father and mother were - 
uncommonly fond of me. The preference 
I was diſtinguiſhed with, diſpleaſed and ir- 
ritated my ſiſter againſt me, and I was very 
often a ſufferer from her ill- humour. 


« ] was near nineteen, when two Gentle- 
men gave me to underſtand their partiality 
in my favour. One was a man of fortune 
and character, worthy and amiable, bur 
without any ſtriking advantages of either 
perſon or underſtanding, and near five-and- 
thirty ; the other was a young Engliſhman, 
ſent over to a commercial houſe in this city 
by his father, who was a merchant, with a view 


to eſtabliſh a reciprocal correſpondence. — 
3 This 
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This man was about three-and-twenty years 
of age, with a perſon uncommonly fine, po- 
liſhed manners, and the moſt infinuating 
addreſs. Unhappily my weak heart had too 
readily admitted an unſuſpected gueſt, and 
my mind a little addicted to romance, had 
pictured a thouſand ſcenes of happineſs in 
an union with Mr. Oliver : No ſooner, there- 
fore, had he found means to acquaint me 
with his paſſion, than the exquiſite joy I felt 
at the declaration was but too viſible through 
the thin veil of prudence and reſerve I en- 
deavoured to aſſume, and I gave him per- 
miſſion to apply to my father. 


« He appeared to be in extacies, and 
thanked me a thouſand times for my conde- 
ſcenſion, ſaying, that from the moment he 
had determined to addreſs me, he had writ- 
ten his intention to his father, thinking to 
obtain his ſanction previous to making 
any overtures to mine; a dehicacy he thought 
due to me, but that his paſſion augmenting 
every hour, and hearing that Mr. Barclay 
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had declared his partiality for me, his love 
could no longer brook reſtraint ; but terrified 
by the apprehenſion of a rival, he had ven- 
tured to declare himſelf to me, though he 
ſtill waited for his anſwer from England 
before he propoſed himſelf to my father, that 
he might be prepared to obviate every ob- 


jection.” 


« ] was perfectly ſatisfied with this decla- 
ration, and very imprudently aſſured him of 
a preference to Mr. Barclay, or any other 


man; an aſſurance he received with a tranſ- 
. Port that left no regret on my mind for the 


folly I had been guiltv of. About three days 
ſubſequent to this, my mother, one morning 
after breakfaſt, aſked me to walk with her 
into the garden; we entered a little alcove 
at the bottom of it, and after being ſeated, 
ſhe ſaid, with a ſmiling countenance, Maria, 
I have news to tell you that I hope will not 
be diſagreeable; I am to congratulate you 
on a very deſirable conqueſt you have made: 
Mr. Barclay yeſterday requeſted your father's 


permiſſion 
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permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to you, a 
Gentleman ſo reſpectable, ſo amiable, my 
dear girl, that, I flatter myſelf, the propoſal 
will prove as acceptable to you, as it is 
highly agreeable to your father and myſelf.” 


Shocked to death by this addreſs of my 
mother's, I was incapable of an immediate 
reply. She ſaw my confuſion, 


« From whence ariſes your embarraſſ- 
ment, my dear child?“ ſaid ſne. 


« Pardon me, my dear mother,” I replied, 
heſitatingly ; but, indeed, I muſt confeſs, 


Mr. Barclay is a man I never can approve 
of for a huſband.” 


ce am aſtontſhed,“ cried ſhe, © you never 
can. approve of him! For Heaven's fake, 
Maria, what are your objections ? Pray in- 
form me; a man ſo truly eſtimable not to, 
be approved of!“ a 
B 3 ec The 
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e The heart is ſometimes capricious, my 
dear mother, and cannot always juſtify its 
emotions : I eſteem Mr. Barclay, but never 
can receive him as a huſband.” 


« Maria,” faid ſhe, in a tone of ſeverity, 
ce you are become at once a new character. 
Your love cannot follow gffeem. With you 
I thought they were ſynonimous terms. Can 
be deceived ? Have you ſecrets you dare 
not communicate? Have you reaſons you 
bluſh to own for this raſh and peremptory 
refuſal?” I was ſilent to theſe reproaches. 
She looked earneſtly in my averted face. She 
took my hand: © Forget not, my dear Maria, 
that I am your mother, your beſt friend, do 


not lock up your heart from me; a modeſt 


young woman can have no ſecrets that can 
wound. a parent's ear. Speak, my dear 
child, candidly tell me your objections; 1 
am prepared to hear you witk indulgence, if 
you are fincere and-ingenuous,” | 


I had 
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I had by this time rallied my ſpirits, and 
bluſh to ſay I could reſiſt the kindneſs of ſuch 
a mother : Engaged by a raſh and imprudent 
promiſe to Mr. Oliver, to be ſilent reſpecting 
him until his letters-ſhould arrive from Eng- 
land, I evaded my mother's inquiries, and 
ſimply anſwered, that I had no ſecrets, but 
an unconquerable averſion to Mr. Barclay,” 
fixing her eyes on mine with an expreſſion, 
that covered me with bluſhes, * An averſion 
unwarrantable, and ſuddenly conceived, muſt 
have ſome latent cauſe you are aſhamed to 
own ; perhaps a partiality for _— equally 
as unjuſtifiable.“ 


te But recollect yourſelf, my dear girl, and 
remember, any attachments that may teach 
you to deceive a parent, to deny confidence 
in a tender mother, muſt be unworthy of 
your principles, of your duty; the firſt ſtep 
of a violation in truth leads you to the 
brink of deſtruction. Go, my child, (the 
child of my affection, whilſt you hold faſt 
your integrity) retire, conſider on what has 
B 4 paſt, 
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paſt, and meet me after dinner in my own 
apartment,” 


Unable to ſpeak, I courteſied, and returned 
to the houſe. I met my ſiſter. She ſaw 
my confuſion. © Well (faid ſhe, with a 
diſdainful ſmile) am I to congratulate Mrs, 
Barclay ? Why, child, you have made a no- 
table conqueſt, a man almoſt old enough to be 
your father 


This ſpiteful and 1ill-timed remark, with 
the loud laugh that accompanied it, deter- 
mined me at once :—* No (I exclaimed 3 
mentally) no, I never will marry to be the 
deriſion of my companions, for uniting my- 
ſelf to a man ſo old: With Mr. Oliver I 
ſhall be the envy of every young woman, 

' and the happieſt of my ſex. My choice 
then is fixed ; but why may I not inform 
my mother, ſhe can have no objections, if 2 

| his father approves of his addreſſes ? Various 1 

lf were the tormenting reflections I endured for 

feveral hours, and when I attended my 

mother 
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mother I was as undecided how to act, as 
when I left her in the morning.“ 


She received me with a kindneſs I little 
merited, and in the moſt ſoothing manner 
entreated me to be candidly unreſerved with 
her. For a long time I reſiſted every per- 
ſuaſion; but when ſtung by my obſtinacy, 
ſhe warmly reproached me for entertaining. 
a: partiality towards ſome very. unworthy 
object. TI. could not bear the reflection, 
but haſtily aſked, If ſhe thought Mr. 
Oliver unworthy of my regard ?” 


Mr Oliver!” replied ſhe, © Is, be. the 
man of your choice?“ 


I confeſſed he was, and having ſaid too 
much, not to own all, I acknowledged every 
thing that had paſſed. My mother's coun- 
tenance was clouded with forrow, and when 
I. ſtopped, My dear Maria,” ſaid ſhe, «I 
pity you and myſelf; I can allow for a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of a man whoſe exterio 
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is certainly much to his advantage; but 
there I fear his merits end: He 1s vain, aſ- 
ſuming, and, I have heard, unprincipled. 
Why ſhould he wiſh to conceal his affections 
for you from your parents? The pretended 
_ delicacy is ridiculous; he might have ob- 
tained a conditional permiſſion from us, had 
he openly ſolicited it when he wrote to his 
father. Be aſſured all concealments are 
wrong, they imply ſome hidden views that 
will not bear inveſtigation, I own to you 
he 1s not the man with whom I ſhould like 
to entruſt my daughter's happineſs, and I 
flattered myſelf your own good ſenſe would 
make you riſe ſuperior to the folly of thoſe 
girls, who, dazzled by the weak and ſuper- 
ficial advantages of perſon, paſs over thoſe 
amiable qualities of the mind, and that good- 
neſs of heart, which alone can inſure felicicy 
in the marriage ſtate. Not to tire you, Sir, 
I ſhall only ſay, that every argument, reaſon 
and tenderneſs could ſuggeſt, my dear mo- 
ther urged to induce me to break off my 
connexion with Mr, Oliver ; but as my heart 

revolted 
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revolted againſt her wiſhes, and my averſion 
to Mr. Barclay roſe in proportion to her 
diſlike of the other, I firmly declared I never 
would marry the one, whether I was ever 
permitted to unite myſelf to the other or 
not. My mother was aſtoniſhed at an ob- 
ſtinacy ſo little correſpondent with the for- 
mer tenor of my conduct ; ſhe lamented the 
taſk upon her of informing my father that 
ſuch were my reſolutions, and left me with 
an earneſt hope, that mature conſiderations 
would induce me to alter my ſentiments, and 
eonform to their wiſhes. h 


She had no ſooner quitted me than I wrote 
to Mr. Oliver an account of every thing that 
had paſſed, and adviſed his immediate ap- 
plication to my parents. His anſwer ſhocked 
and mortified me: He blamed me for diſ- 
cloling his ſecret till a proper time, and ad- 
ded, © that being hourly in expectation of 
letters, he was determined to make no ap- 
plication before he could do it with honour 
to himſelf, He bid me not irritate my pa- 
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rents, nor yet encourage Barclay, but ob- 
ll ſerve an equivocal kind of conduct for a ſhort 
li time to come.” 


This letter, ſo ſtrange and unſatis factory, 

an advice to a duplicity of behaviour which 
was ſo very reprehenſible, gave me the moſt 
poignant uneaſineſs. I was humbled in my 
own eyes, becauſe he juſtified my mother's 
obſervations to his diſadvantage, and I deter- 
mined, on our next meeting, to inſiſt upon 
his explaining himſelf to my parents, or, on 
a refuſal to break entirely with him. I muſt 
obſerve to you, that from the hour he had 
drawn me into an imprudent confeſſion of 
i my regard for him, he had entirely ceaſed 
1 viſiting at our houſe, and 1 met him at the 
1 houſe of a common acquaintance. This 
[i circumſtance ought to have opened my eyes 
do the impropriety of his behaviour and my © 
_ own;- but I was blinded by paſſion, and a 
|. dupe to his inſinuation and artifice. That 
evening, however, whilſt I felt reſentment 
1 for the purport of his letter, I met him with 
= . | every 
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every mark of diſpleaſure, and as I thought 
a firm determination to exert myſelf pro- 
perly ; alas! the moment he appeared, my 
anger was converted into grief, and from 
thence the tranſition was eaſy to tenderneſs, 
His irreſiſtible eloquence, his gentle re- 
proaches, his dangerous and infectious paſ- 
ſion, all together ſoon wrought an entire 
revolution in my mind, I was convinced 
that he was right in his intentions, and that 
my reliance on his honour was meritorious ; 
that my parents were arbitrary, and Mr. Bar- 
clay unworthy of my regard from the indeli- 
cacy of making a firſt application to them, 
In ſhort, our love ſeemed more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed than ever, and he bid me hope, that 
within a few days he ſhould be authoriſed by 
his father to make ſuch propoſals as mine 
could not refuſe, and muſt diſtance Mr. Bar- 
clay for ever. 


I returned home, reſolved to bear any 
perſecution rather than comply with my 
parents wiſhes, My father met me with an 

averted 
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averted eye; my mother followed me to-my 


chamber; I confeſſed I had ſeen Mr. Oliver, 
and was fatisfied he would ſoon make ſuch. 


an application as could not be rejected, if 
they were deſirous of my real happineſs. — 
She left me without a word. ] paſſed an 
uneaſy night, for though love had hood- 
winked my reaſon, it had not entirely ſub- 
dued a conſcious ſenſe of the duty and affec- 
tion I owed to the authors of my being, nor 
from feeling a repugnance at carrying on a 
clandeſtine correſpondence ſo wounding to 
decorum, and mortifying to my own conſe- 
quence. The next day, after breakfaſt, my 
mother and ſiſter being in the room, the car- 
riage drew up to the door. My father en- 
tered the room, with a ſevere and ſcornful 
look at me. He told my mother © all was 


ready.” 


« Maria (ſaid ſhe) we are going to ſpend 
the day in the country, come with us.” She 
took my hand; a ſervant entered with my 


hat 
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hat and cloak: I ſtammered out ſome ob- 
jection. 


« Follow your mother,” cried my father, 
in a voice of paſſion, 


I tremblingly obeyed. Our country-houſe 
was about ten miles from the city. On our 
arrival my father informed me, © He had 
taken me out of the way of a ſcoundrel, that 
I might make myſelf eaſy reſpecting Mr. 
Barclay, as he had too much honour to ſeek 
a repugnant hand.” 


He returned immediately to town, and in 
the evening my clothes were brought, and 
convinced me my ſtay in the country was 
determined on. It is unneceſſary to enlarge 
on my vexation. My ſiſter was my ſhadow. 
I was ſeldom alone, and could deviſe no 
means to let Mr. Oliver know my ſituation, 
I had been three days there; my mother, 
my affectionate mother, endeavoured, by 
every gentle perſuaſion, to convince me of 

my 
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my lover's unworthineſs, that it was impoſſi- 
ble he could mean honourably, when he 
avoided an explanation with my father. She 
was urging this point very forcibly, when a 
letter was brought to her. When ſhe had 


peruſed it ſhe gave it ro me; it was from 


my father. He ſaid in it, That at length 


he had met with Oliver, and on queſtioning 


him, reſpecting his ſentiments for his daugh- 
ter, he replied, with an air of inſolent care- 
leſſneſs, That it was true he had a great 
regard for Miſs Maria, and if his father ap- 
proved of his intentions, he ſhould explain. 
himſelf in a proper manner; till then he 
ſhould be drawn into no declarations, nor 
be fettered or upbraided, if he found it pro- 
per. to alter his preſent plan.” 


My father, a man of reſpectability and 
integrity, was ſo exceedingly exaſperated, 
that he told him, His behaviour, fo very 
impertinent and illiberal, had confirmed him 
in a reſolution never to give him a daughter 
of his, ſhould his father's approbation be 

followed 
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followed by millions.” On this they parted, 
and my father in his letter adds, * If Maria 
is our child, ſhe will renounce a connexion 
ſo unworthy of herſelf and us.” 


This letter gave me the moſt painful emo- 
tions I ever felt in my life, and had I poſ- 
ſeſſed one grain of proper pride, would have 
preſerved me from ruin ; but the moſt un- 
pardonable weakneſs ſeduced my mind from 
the duty I owed to my parents, and I fell a 
victim to my own folly. That very night, 
when I had retired to my room to avoid the 
ſearching eye of my mother, and the taunting 
inuendos of my ſiſter, one of the maids haſ- 
tily entered, and threw a letter upon the table; 
I caught it up, it was from Mr. Oliver; he 
there repreſented the converſation with my 
father in a very different point of view, in 
my partial judgment cleared himſelf, and 
threw all the blame on my father's violence 
and diſlike to him. He conjured me to love 
him ſtill, to expect hourly his father's appro- 
bation, when he would openly aſſert his pre- 

tenſions 
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tenſions to me in the face of the world. — 
Mean time he begged me to give him a meet- 
ing the following evening in a walnut-tree 


walk behind the houſe, where he would be 
in waiting. 


Simple, credulous and undutiful, far from 


i being offended with his paſt conduct, I ea- 
4 gerly anticipated the hours until the next 
[4 evening arrived, when, pretending to with- 
4 draw to my apartment, I haſtened to the 


walk where I expected to meet my lover. 
He flew to me with tranſport, and inſtead of 


— 4 reproaches I received him with joy too plainly 
1 demonſtrative of my affection, and gave him 
i but too many proofs of the power he held 
4 over my heart. He conjured me to meet 
[1 him every other night, having bribed the 
ih: maid to his intereſt, who would conceal him 
1 in the ſurmer-houſe at the bottom of the 
4 walk. To this imprudent requeſt I aſſented, 
4 and we parted with mutual ſatisfaction. Not 
4 to dwell on circumſtances which cover me 
| with confuſion, and has entailed on me ever- 


1200 © 
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laſting ſhame and remorſe, I can only ſay 
theſe improper meetings were attended with 
ruin to myſelf, and triumph to my unworthy 
ſeducer. Aſhamed to encounter the eyes 
of my mother, mortified at the ſuperiority 
of my ſiſter, plunged into guilt, and unable 
to recover from a ſituation ſo replete with 
ſhame and ſelf-reproach, my conſtitution was 
too weak to endure the horrors of my mind, 
and I appeared ſinking faſt under a nervous 
affection. My dear mother, alarmed at my 
illneſs, removed to town for medical advice, 
and fell a ſacrifice to her maternal tenderneſs 
for an unworthy object. As we alighted 
from the carriage, a perſon paſſed us, freſh 
and juſt recovered from the ſmall-pox, My 
mother unhappily fixed her eyes on the 
woman, and involuntarily ſhrieked. From 
that hour ſhe ſickened, and within a few days 
that terrible diſorder appeared' in its worſt 
form. Senſible of her danger, the only day 
that ſhe had the power of ſpeaking from the 
ſoreneſs of her throat, ſhe exerted herſelf in 
the tendereſt manner to ſpeak peace to my 

mind, 
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mind, and to perſuade my father, that, if the 
elder Mr. Oliver gave permiſſion for his ſon's 
addreſſes, no longer to oppoſe our union. 
Never ſhall I forget that day and the follow- 
ing night which deprived me of the beſt of 
mothers, who died unconſcious of the de- 
pravity of an unworthy daughter. 


What my feelings were I cannot deſcribe ; 
happy would it have been for me had I fol- 
lowed her to the peaceful grave ! After the 
funeral was over, Mr. Barclay came to ſee 
us. His behaviour to me was attentive and 
reſpectful, The firſt moment we were alone, 
he requeſted me to ſee him, as a friend ready 
to ſacrifice his own wiſhes for my happineſs. 
He ſaid, He was going over to France to 
remain for two or three years ; he had reaſon 
to think Mr. Oliver would ſoon be obliged 
to return to England, as there was now but 
little hopes of an accommodation. between 
the two countries; he had therefore ſpoken 
to my father to give his conſent, and acce- 

lerate 
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terate the match, leſt party rage ſhould ſepa- 


Tate us for ever,” 


O, what did I not feel at ſuch marks of 
friendſhip I had ſo little deſerved! How 
painful my reflections! How great the con- 
traſt between this worthy man and my un- 
generous ſeducer! I thanked him with tears 
of gratitude, and too late- repented the error 
of my choice. A few days after this con- 
verſation he quitted Philadelphia, and I had 
liberty to inform Mr. Oliver he might viſit 
at the houſe. That very night I received a 
letter from him that blighted all my proſpects 
for ever! From the hour of my mother's ill- 
neſs, to the week after her funeral, J had 
never ſeen him; it was a forbearance, a 
reſpect I owed to her. I had received two 
or three letters; but the laſt week 1 had not 
heard from him. 


This dreadful letter informed me, © that 
he ſhould that night quit Philadelphia, to 
embark for England by his father's peremp- 

5 | _ tory 
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tory commands, as the King had poſitively 
refuſed the offers of Congreſs towards an 
accommodation, and an union with an Ame- 
rican Lady would ruin him for ever. He 
expreſſed a thouſand regrets at his miſerable 
diſappointment ; but that having no inde- 
pendence, he could not preſume to expect 
my father's conſent, and his own would re- 
probate him for ever; therefore my happineſs 
being dearer to him than his own, he adviſed 
me (though it muſt be death to him) to 
give my hand to Mr. Barclay, if he had not 
left the country.” 


This letter, every word of which is im- 
printed on my heart, threw me into fits ſo 
violent, that my life was deſpaired of for two 
days. My father, to whom my lifter gave 
the letter, though greatly enraged, was yet 
nevertheleſs pleaſed this unworthy young 
man had left the city; he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger after Mr. Barclay, informing him of 
this event, little dreaming of my wretched ſitua- 
tion, for, alas! Sir, I was in a fair way of be- 
I” l coming 
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coming a mother, though at that time I 
ſcarce knew it mylelf., Mr. Barclay, how- 
ever, was gone, and when my ſenſes and re- 
collection returned, I was the verrieſt wretch 
that ever crawled upon the earth ; left, aban- 
doned to ſhame and ſorrow, puniſhed by the 
very hand for whom I had injured my parents, 
and diſgraced myſelf! I fear I tire you, Sir, 
(continued ſhe) therefore let me haſten over 
ſcenes never, never to be forgotten ! Under 
all this load of miſery and ſelf-upbraidings, 
I yet recovered, at leaſt recovered from all 
fear of death; but the languor that hung 
about me, and a total loſs of appetite, gave 
my father great uneaſineſs, ſunk his anger 
into compaſſion, and he appeared fonder of 
me than ever.. O, what were my ſufferings, 
conſcious of my unworthineſs, and unable 
to bear a tender expreſſion without the bluſh 
of guilt dying my check, and reproihing 
me with the ſhame and grief which was pre- 
paring to overwhelm him, 
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e My ſiſter, ever prying and malicious, 
diſcovered my ſituation almoſt as ſoon as 1 
knew it myſelf. She charged me with it in 
terms unworthy of a ſiſter, or a female who 
had any delicacy or feeling. Her upbraid- 
ings were ſo violent and unexpected, that I 
was thrown into faintings, during which pe- 
riod ſhe revealed the whole to my father. 
Never was rage and ſorrow equal to his; he had 
the higheſt ſenſe of honour, and prided him- 


ſelf in his daughters. He ſent me an im- 


mediate order to quit the houſe and. the city; 
paſſion had eradicated every feeling of com- 
paſſion, and my cruel ſiſter herſelf brought 
me the meſſage with every aggravation of 
inſult. My clothes I was permitted to take, 


and fifty pounds were given to me as all I 


was ever to expect. I wrote to my much 
injured father; on my knees I implored his 


forgiveneſs, aſſured him of my penitence and 


future contrition. To this letter I had no 
anſwer. My ſiſter informed me my father 
would neither ſee or forgive me; that a ſiſter 


of our old houſekeeper's, who lived about 
eighteen 
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eighteen miles from Philadelphia, was written 
to, to receive me until a certain event was 
over, after which I muſt quit that houſe, 
and, if I pleaſed, follow my baſe ſeducer to 
England, as my own family would never 
' fee me more. 
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Without the leaſt expoſtulation J pre- 
pared to obey. I arrived at my deſtined 
aſylum, and was treated with tenderneſs ; the 
ſtate both of my body and mind gave me 
hopes that a dreaded event might carry two 
victims to the grave ; but Heaven ordained 
it otherwiſe, I was to live to know the anxi- 
eties of a parent, and deplore the effects of 
my own undutiful conduct towards mine, — 
The birth of my little girl gave me unut- 
F 3 terable pangs ; for her fake I ftrove to live, 
; though ſure of exiſting in miſery and want. 
All expences were defrayed by order of my 
ſiſter till the month expired, and my fifty 
pounds remained untouched. I was then 
given to underſtand all pecuniary aid was at 
t an end, and that the ſooner I removed far 
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from the knowledge of my relations, the 
better, that my diſgrace might not refle& 
upon them, as they had given it out I was 
gone to reſide at New-York with a friend, 


« Diſtreſſed and weakened I knew not 
where to go; the good woman of the houle 
pitied me, and offered me ſtill an aſylum 
with her, and ſaid that ſhe would endeavour 
to procure me needle-work in the neigh- 
bourhood. I thankfully accepted her kind- 
neſs: I had changed my name, and never 
went out but of an evening, leſt any perſons 
travelling from the city ſhould meet and 


remember me. 


8 1 this melancholy way I lived for ſeve- 


ral months, when, to complete my diſtreſs, 


my kind hoſteſs was taken ill, a violent fever 
ſettled on her limbs, and rendered her inca- 
pable of ſerving herſelf or me. A ſmall an- 
nuity, on which ſhe lived, was inſufficient to 
| ſupport her in ſickneſs, and the little work 
ſhe procured for me I could no longer attend 


0. 
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to. I got a neighbour to write to her ſiſter, 
who, we ſuppoſed, till lived at my father's. 
The anſwer augmented our troubles. She 
and my ſiſter had diſagreed, and ſhe had at- 
tended a family to New-York. My father 
had been for ſome time in a very indifferent 
ſtate of health. 


te Such was the information J received, 
and which wounded me to the very ſoul. 
Deſpair gave me courage : I wrote to my fa- 
ther and to my ſiſter, repreſenting my preſent 
ſituation, and the ſtate of poor Mrs. Barnett. 
A few lines came from my ſiſter, wonder- 
ing at my aſſurance in diſturbing their peace, 
by the remembrance of a perſon who had 
diſgraced her family, and was bringing her 
father to the grave ; that neither letters nor 
applications, of any kind, would meet with 
farther notice,” h 


e Wrung to the very ſoul by this ſeverity, 
which I was conſcious of deſerving, I was 
almoſt in a ſtate of diſtraction; the illneſs 
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of Mrs. Barnett, and the claims of my un- 


happy infant, certainly preſerved my ſenſes. 


Four months did that good creature ſtruggle 


with expiring nature! Every proper aſſiſtance 


I procured for her, and when ſhe died I had 
her decently laid in the earth. The conſe- 
quent expences of her illneſs and burial 


conſiderably diminiſhed my ſmall property. 


The little furniture ſhe. had was ſold, and 


the money placed with a worthy clergyman, 


who undertook to find out her ſiſter. He 
offered to reimburſe me for the extra ex- 


pences I had been at; but what he had was 


fo trifling, and my obligations to the deceaſed 


were ſo great, that I could not bear the idea 
of taking her little Property. 


I was now without a reſting-place, and 
undetermined where to go: Sorrow and 
ſickneſs had ſo exceedingly altered my per- 


ſon, that 1 run but little riſque of being 


known. I was very anxious to learn ſome- 
thing of my father, and recollecting theſe 
huts on the ſkirts of the wood, I determined 

: to 
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to come here, and try if ! could obtain a 
lodging. I fortunately found this little hovel 
untenanted : I took poſſeſſion, and employed 
a man to inquire in the city reſpecting my 
father's health. Alas ! bitter was the reſult, 
he had been dead near three months, and had 
left every ſhilling of his property to my 
ſiſter, . She was at that time courted by an 
Engliſhman, of the name of Smith, who, 
with his mother, had lately come to reſide 
in the city. 


« This intelligence completed my wretch- 
edneſs, and annihilated every hope. I ac- 
cuſed myſelf inceſſantly for the death of my 
much-lamented parent, and had not my 
duty to this poor unhappy infant been ſupe- 
rior to my wiſh for everlaſting reſt, I ſhould 
ſoon have followed him to the grave ; but 1 
was compelled to prolong my life and ſuf- 
ferings. Uncertain how to diſpoſe of my- 
ſelf J lingered here, and was ſoon informed 
of my ſiſter's marriage, and the very high 
tile in which ſhe lived. Alas ! I envied 
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not her riches; it was character, virtue, and 
peace of mind, that were the objects of my 
regret; they were fled from me for ever ! 
My child fell ill of the whooping cough, 
and for many weeks was in great danger. 
At length the diſorder abated, but left ſuch 
a weakneſs and debility, that I have ſcarce 
any hopes of its recovery : Hopes did I ſay, 
how dare I hope or wiſh for the exiſtence of 
an unfortunate Being, without connexions, 
and reprobated by the world ! yet a mother 
dreads the painful ſtroke.” Here the un- 
happy young woman burſt into an agony of 
tears, that for ſome moments impeded ut- 


terance; but endeavouring to recover her- 
ſelf, ſhe dried her eyes, and reſumed her 


narrative. 


« Well, Sir, let me haſten to the conclu- 


ſion, for J have ſufficiently tired you with a 


relation of imprudencies little intereſting to 


ſtrangers. The illneſs of my child, and other 
. expences, had reduced my fifty pounds to 


ſeventeen, I ſaw the money mouldering 
f awa y 
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away, and no poflibility of procuring a ſub- - 
ſiſtence; without character or recommenda- 
tion, aſhamed to ſee my former friends ; a 
broken conſtitution, and a weak, helpleſs 
child, what could I do? Diſtracted by a 
thouſand painful reflections, I had one night, 
near a fortnight ſince, laid my babe on the 
bed, and was pouring out my griefs to the 
Father of Mercies, when a ſudden noiſe at 
the door made me ſtart from my knees, and 
inſtantly ſome ſoldiers, who ſpoke a foreign 
language, entered ; they ſeemed diſappointed 
on looking round, whilſt I ſtood trembling 
before them. At length, peeping about, a 
ſmall box, where I kept the few neceffaries I 
had, and my money, attracted their notice; 
they broke it open, and diſcovering its con- 
tents, with a loud ſhout of joy, and ſhaking 
their heads at me, as if in deriſion, they left 
the room, and took my littie all of treaſure 
with them, | | 


« This irreparable loſs, joined to the ter- 
ror which had ſeized on my ſpirits when they 
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firſt entered, entirely overcame me, and I 
Junk on the floor in a fainting fit. How long 
I remained in that ſtate I know not; but 
when my ſenſes returned, judge, Sir, what 
mult have been my feelings! A few ſhillings 
in my pocket was all I poſſeſſed. I flew to 

a neighbouring cottage, and found they alſo 
had been broken in upon by thoſe lawleſs 
ſtrangers, but they had nothing to loſe, as 
their © daily labour earned their daily bread ;* 
happy ſtate of careleſs poverty, whoſe re- 
ſources are within themſelves, whilſt bleſſed 
with health; and whoſe wants and wiſhes are 
proportioned to their condition! They in- 
formed me the ſoldiers had retreated through 
the woods, and all hopes of redreſs muſt be 
fruitleſs. I returned to my child in a ſtate of 
mind little ſhort of madneſs, and was more 
than once tempted to deſtroy her and myſelf; 
but Heaven preſerved me from the commiſ- 
ſion of ſuch atrocious crimes, by ſending a 
poor woman to my relief, whoſe natural hu- 
manity and untaught reaſon ſoothed my 


ſtormy paſſions into ſoftneſs and ſorrow. A 
deluge 
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deluge of tears reſtored me to calmneſs and 
ſubmiſſion, and, though the proſpect before 
me was replete with miicry and want, I en- 
deavoured to acquire courage and reſignation 
from deſpair. 


For more than a week I went diſguiſed 
every day into the city to procure work of 
ſome kind; but the entrance of the Engliſh 
troops had diſmayed every body, and ttag- 
nated all trade, dreſs and amuſements. 1 
was informed my ſiſter and her huſband lived 
in a ſmall box the other ſide of the wood ; 
that he was a gay, expenſive. man, a 
great gambler, and ſpent her fortune very 
freely. Many other particulars I heard un- 
neceſſary to mention, except that her ſpirits 
were greatly altered, and chat he obliged her 
to reſide near the wood where he ſome times 
went; but chiefly lived in the city himſelf, 
and kept a houſe for the reception of gam- 
blers, and diſſipations of every kind, over 
which his mother, a very gay woman, pre- 
ſided, Although I never had cauſe to believe 
C 5 my 
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my ſiſter was my friend, yet I felt that natu- 
ral tenderneſs ſuch an affinity claimed to- 
wards her, and my ill conduct having juſti- 
fied her ſeverity, and misfortunes having 
ſubdued my pride and reſentment, I grieved 
moſt ſincerely for the fate ſhe had drawn, 
My own diſtreſſes, however, multiplied upon 
me faſt; I could get no work ; my child was 
ſo weak and ill as to require all my attend- 
ance, and more nouriſhment than I could 
procure. Three days ago my laſt ſhilling 
was expended. For theſe laſt two days we 
exiſted on cruſts of bread and water. I gave 
myſelf up to deſpair, and in a gloomy fit of 
deſpondency reſolved to periſh quietly with 
my unhappy babe. 


« Laſt night, O ! what a night of horror 
did I paſs! it is not to be deſcribed, This 
morning, when obliged to riſe from my 
wretched bed, I looked around to ſee if one 
morſel remained for my child. I looked in 
vain ; the poor lamb . cried out for bread : 
Deſpair and horror ſeized me: I ſnatched 
1. 
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it up with an intention (Heaven forgive me) 
to ſilence it for ever! She flung her arms 
about my neck, liſped out, Dear mamma! 
and looked a thouſand unutterable things. — 
Oh, God! what were my ſenſations! I 
claſped her to my boſom, and determined 
that inſtant to addreſs my ſiſter, and humble 
myſelf before her to preſerve my child from 
death. I went to a neighbouring cottage, 
and begged a little milk, which, having re- 
freſhed us, I ſet forward for my ſiſter's 
dwelling. When arrived there, I ſtopped 
at the gate unable to enter: I ſunk on the 
ground in a ſtate of irreſolution and weak- 
neſs, that almoſt deprived me of reaſon. — 
Whilſt I was there, my ſiſter came into the 
garden to tie up ſome ſhrubs. I ſaw her; 
ſhe looked thin, pale and melancholy. She 
caſt her eyes upon me, and advanced. I 


could not ſpeak. 
« Are you ill, good woman?“ ſaid the, 
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« T am, indeed,” was all I could utter, 
and inſtantly fainted away. When I reco- 
vered, I found myſelf in a room with my 
ſiſter and a ſervant employed in reſtoring 
me, my child fitting on the carpet; a little 
wine and water reſtored me to ſpeech: I 
entreated to ſpeak with her alone. The ſer- 
vant withdrew, My fiſter eyed me with 
anxious curioſity. I looked up. 


« Tam a poor . guilty wretch, 
on the verge of the grave, my child periſh- 
ing with hunger; pity the innocent, though 


I dare not claim the compaſſion of a fir! 


4 Siſter ! (exclaimed ſhe) O, my heart 


ſpoke truth: Maria, much wronged, un- 
happy fiſter! O, I am ſeverely puniſhed !”” 
She burſt into tears, and embraced me 


warmly. My little girl alſo began to cry, 
Recollecting herſelf, ſhe inſtantly rung, and 


ordered refreſhments for us both, for I told 


her we were almoſt famiſhed. I had juſt 
began 


- 
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began my melancholy tale when her huſband 
appeared at the gate very unexpectedly. 


« O, for Heaven's fake ! (cried ſhe) re- 
tire now, and come .” Before ſhe could 
add another word he entered, and ſurveying 
me, with an air of haughty indignation : _ 


«© What is your buſineſs ?” demanded he. 


« This poor woman fainted away at our 
gate (ſaid ſhe, trembling) and is juſt reco- 
vered : I believe ſhe wants. ſuſtenance, and 
have ordered Sarah to bring her ſome meat.” 


« What here! (cried he, angrily.) Let 
her go to the kitchen ; I want no ſuch gueſts 
in my apartments.” The ſervant entered 
wich a tray. | 


« Hey-day ! (he exclaimed) what is all 
this for?“ He ſnatched up a plate that had 
ſome cold roaſt beef, and a piece or two of 
bread : © Here (added he, throwing it into 
2 
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a little baſket) take this, g0 about your 
buſineſs, and come no more here.“ 


My ſiſter, before I could reply, ſo greatly 
was I ſhocked, haſtily cried, with an ex- 
preſſive look, © Pray take it; I hope it will 
relieve you and your child; there is ſix-pence 
for you.” She, trembling, preſſed my hand, 
and put in a half guinea, I was dumb and 


tirreſolute, when he again ordered me to take 


the meat and be gone. I obeyed without 
ſpeaking, and as I left the room, heard him 
expreſſing violent anger at encouraging beg- 


| gars, and having ſuch creatures. admitted to 


his houſe, I left it overwhelmed with mor- 
tification and anguiſh of heart, pity for my 
fiſter, and a certainty that, though her own 


| diſappointments had ſoftened her in my favour, 


her power could not ſecond her inclination. 
Hunger and wearineſs compelled me to ſtop. 
in the private place you, Sir, found me: — 
Thus you know all my ſtory, know how un- 


worthy I am, and how ſeverely I have drawn 


upon myſelf thoſe nuſceries, which are gene- 
rally 
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rally attendant on diſobedience to parents, 
and a blind partiality towards exterior advan- 
tages in preference to a noble heart; for 
had I obeyed my father, and given my hand 
to the worthy Barclay, I ſhould have been a 
happy woman, inſtead of a guilty deferted 
creature, whoſe only refuge 1s the grave for 
herſelf, and the poor unfortunate being her 
crimes has given birth to.” 


CHAP 
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CHAP. II. 


T was with much difficulty, and frequent 

. pauſings, that the afflicted penitent went 
through her narrative, and when ſhe had 
' finiſhed her ſtory, and threw her eyes on the 
miſerable bed where her child lay, ſhe co- 
vered her face with her handkerchief, and 
burſt into a paroxiſm of grief. Mr. Bid- 
dulph, whoſe feelings had been greatly inte- 
reſted, beſought her' to take comfort : — 
« Heaven (ſaid he) has ſent me to your re- 
lief, you and your {ſweet girl ſhall be reſtored 
to health; do not, Madam, exhauſt your 


ſtrengtn and ſpirits, accept the ſervices of a 
diſintereſted 
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diſintereſted man; reſt here in ſafety, whilſt 
I procure for you ſuch aſſiſtance as is neceſ- 
ſary.” 


She looked at him with gratztude, and 
putting her hand in her pocket, pulled out 
the half guinea, ſeemingly inclined to offer 
it to him, as he ſuppoſed, to procure things 
for her. He declined her offered hand, and 
riſing, again bid her try to recover her ſpi- 
rits, he would ſoon return, He quickly re- 
turned to his lodgings, and inquired of Mrs, 
Nelion © if ſhe could accommodate a ſick 
Lady and her child, an old acquaintance of 
his, whom he had accidentally met with.“ 


Mrs, Nelſon, who had conceived a great 
partiality for Mr. Biddulph, very readily an- 
{wered, „She would do her beſt to ſerve 
any friend of his, and gave orders for an 

apartment to be got ready,” 


He then procured ſome wine and biſcuits, 
and haſtencd back to the wood. On enter- 


ng 


* 
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ing the cottage, he ſaw a plain elderly woman 
with the Lady. She roſe up, the other 
caught her hand: * Stay, good Mrs. Drew, 
(ſaid ſhe) let me do juſtice to your kindneſs 
and humanity. This good woman, Sir, lives 


Juſt by; of her I this morning begged a little 


milk. She ſaw my ſituation, ſhe knew of 
my being robbed, and gueſſed my diſtreſs. 
This evening ſhe came to offer me aſliſtance, 
to attend my child, and aſked leave, with a 
delicacy peculiar to a ſympathizing heart, 
rarely, alas! found among perſons in higher 
ſtations, to bring her cow every day to my 
door that I might have what milk I wanted. 
Never ſhall I forget your kindneſs (added ſhe) 
for you have a family who could ill ſpare what 
you have offered for my aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port. May Heaven reward your intended 
benevolence ; but never will I deprive others 


of neceſſary comforts for any benefit to my- 
ſelf.” | | 


« Mrs. Drew (faid Biddulph) I honour 
your humanity, and it is but fitting that ſhe, 
who 
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who could generouſly give to others, what, 
if accepted, muſt have been a material in- 
jury to herſelf, ſhould in return meet with a 
reward from the hand of liberality who hag 
the power to beſtow; there are five guineas 
to purchaſe another cow, that your family 
may never know the want of that milk you 
ſo kindly offered to your neighbour. I wilt 
not be refuſed (added he, as ſhe declined 
taking the money) we may poſſibly never 
ſee each other again; but I will have the 
pleaſure of thinking I have rewarded a good 
intention, and ferved by ſuch a trifle a worthy 
woman. Both Mrs, Drew and the Lady 
ſhed tears of gratitude. He told the latter 
be had procured accommodations for her in 
a reſpectable houſe, and the few trumpery 
things in her cottage, not worth a removal, 
were likewiſe given to Mrs, Drew, who in- 
ſiſted upon ſeeing her neighbour ſafe, and 
carrying the child, which was thankfully ac- 
cepted. They arrived at Mrs. Nelſon's door 
at the ſame moment that a Gentleman was 
coming out of the houſe. He was paſſing 
them 
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them when a ſhrick from the invalid, who 
had hold of Mr. Biddulph's arm, made him 


turn round, and ſhe was fainting. He aſ- 


ſifted in conveying her into the houſe, and 
ſtood earneſtly gazing on her, until, by pro- 
per remedies, ſhe began to ew ſigns of 
life. He withdrew a little on one ſide as 
ſhe was raiſed. 


te O (cried ſhe, faintly) ſure was deceived; 
I hope fo : Not for worlds would I ſee him.“ 


te See whom, Madam ?“ aſked Biddulph, 


te Barclay,” anſwered ſhe, © the worthy 
Barclay,” | 

« If you think him worthy,” ſaid the Gen- 
tleman, advancing, © why not ſee him? — 
Surely it is Maria's voice; though the beau- 
teous form is altered, my heart was not miſ- 
taken,” | | 1 
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As he ſpoke, and attempted to take her 
hand, fhe hid her face againſt Biddulph. 


ee Will you not look on me ?” aſked he. 
Have you forgotten that I am your friend ? 
©, Maria, your trueſt friend !” 


« Spare me,” murmured ſhe; * am 
ungrateiul and unworthy ; I deſerve not your 
friendſhip. If you wiſh me peace leave me, 
I cannot fee you.” 


«© You accuſe yourſelf unjuſtly,” replied 


he: „My heart acknowledges you; I will 
not leave you.“ 


She raiſed her head, and looking vildly 
on him, „Then pierce me with upbraidings, 
triumph in my wretchedneſs, and ſee in the 
ruins of this form the juſt rewards of folly, 
of guilt, diſobedience, and perverſeneſs.“ 


Barclay paſſionately kiſſed her hand: «I 
have * all, I _— all (faid he) you have 


been 


13 
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been abuſed, wronged, and deſerted ; but 
you are ſtill the woman I doted on; your 
fancy, your feelings, have betrayed you; 
but your heart, your principles, cannot be 
corrupt. I am now your friend as warmly 
as ever; nay more, I will be your parent and 
protector. I ſee what your ſufferings have 
been ; that lovely form ſo changed plainly 
evinces the diſtractions of the mind.” 


« Conſcious gullt,“ anſwered ſhe, © may 
well change.” 


« No more on that head,” ſaid he, inter- 
rupting her: © Tell me only what is your 
preſent ſituation, and how I beſt can ſerve 


vou.“ 


After a moment's pauſe, ſhe deſired * to 
be left alone with Mr. Barclay.“ 


Mrs. Drew took her leave ; Biddulph 


-withdrew to his apartment, reflecting on the 


wonderful accident of their meeting, and 
' revolving 


a. 
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revolving in his mind ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances which had ſtruck him in the 


courſe of the Lady's ſtory, and which he 


was reſolved to have cleared up the following 
day. 


Within an hour his company was requeſted 
into the other apartment. On his entrance 
Mr. Barclay took him by the hand, „ Per- 
mit me, Sir, to folicit the honour of your 
acquaintance. Your kind attention to this un- 
fortunate Lady demands my warmeſt thanks 


as a friend to her and her family. I hope alſo 
that you will not be offended if I claim a 
prior right to offer my ſervices towards re- 
ſtoring her health and peace, though the 


continuance of your friendly wiſhes muſt be 
very deſirable to her.” 


ee Yes (ſaid ſhe, with much emotion) if 
the acquaintance, the grateful eſteem of one 
ſo unhappily fituated as myſelf, is of any 


value, I ſhall feel the higheſt pleaſure and 
pride in being allowed to hope for your 


future 
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future friendſhip. - This Gentleman (added 
ſhe, looking at Mr. Barclay) who ought to 
have deſpiſed and reprobated me, who was 
this morning the laſt man on earth I wiſhed 
to ſee, has, by his generous and concluſive 
reaſonings, vanquiſhed the objections of a 
proud, though mortified, ſpirit, and, hum- 
bled as I am, I have conſented to owe the 
exiſtence of myſelf and child to his bounty.” 


« Say rather (cried Mr. Barclay, inter- 
rupting her) that you only. fulfil a duty, by 


permitting the friend of your father to offer 


you that conſolation and peace, which you 
have been ſo cruelly deprived of. I have an 


aunt, a worthy old Lady, who lives at New- 
"York ; ſhe was never married; with her 


you will find a moſt deſirable aſylum, as a 
widow Lady.” 


Not for worlds (cried. ſhe, haſtily) will 


I impoſe myſelf upon your relation under a, 
falſe appearance. I deſerve to ſuffer humilia- 
"tion, and I will readily ſubmit to incur the 


' ſhame 
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ſhame attendant on ſuch miſconduct as mine: 
Speak of me therefore as Jam; if ſhe can 
admit me to her houſe, after knowing my 
ſituation, it muſt be my care hereafter to 
make myſelf an intereſt in her favourable 
judgment ; but I never will add to my fol- 
lies by the leaſt ſhadow of an impoſition. I 
will be obliged to your generoſity, and to 
ber humanity, if ſhe will receive me; but 
it muſt be on my own terms.” 


e And it ſhall be © on your own terms,” 
ſince you inſiſt upon it (anſwered he) and I 
know but little of my aunt's diſpoſition ; if 
this converſation, which I ſhall faithfully re- 
late, does not raiſe you higher in her eſti- 
mation than any rank or ſituation I could 
place you in.“ 


Mrs. Nelſon now entered, to ſay the 
Lady's apartment was ready, and ſhe gladly 
. retired with her child to reſt, after the agi- 
tations ſhe had that day experienced. | 

vol. III. D After 


happily ; I am ſorry for it, though I cannot 
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After the Lady had left them, Mr. Bar- 
clay again thanked Biddulph for his kindneſs 
to her. As I find (ſaid he) you know all 
her ſtory, I ſhall make no ſcruple to men- 


tion what concerns myſelf; that J loved her 


moſt truly is certain, nor can I ever love an- 
other; yet my affection was diſintereſted, her 
happineſs was my principal wiſh, and when I 
found her heart was devoted to another, I 
ſought to reconcile her father to her inch- 
nations. Little did I imagine, when I left 


America, that villain Oliver had fo baſely 


ſeduced her, or ever could have given her 
up. The heart-wounding intelligence of her 
ſituation, her being driven from her father's 
houſe, and ſubſequent events was ſent to 
me by a friend, I endeavoured to expedite 
the buſineſs which had carried me to France, 
and as ſoon as poſlible returned to this 
city ; near five months I have been con- 


ſtantly in ſearch of the dear ill-treated 
Maria, Her ſiſter was always proud and 


envious; ſhe has married, I believe, un- 


forgive 
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forgive her cruelty and ſelfiſh conduct to- 
wards her unfortunate relation. Chance led 
me this day to inquire after the character of 
a ſervant from Mrs. Nelſon, little dreaming 
of the happy encounter which has taken 
place. When you left the room, at her re- 
queſt, ſhe would have repeated her ſtory ; 
but I would hear nothing previous to the - 
birth of her child. I own to you frankly, 
that ſo ſtrong is my regard for her, that, 
throwing the -paſt into oblivion, I would 
marry her, and take her to a diſtant province. 
I made the offer, but ſhe not only peremp- 
torily refuſed me, but uttered a haſty vow 
never to marry, ſhould her health be reſtored ; 
nor would ſhe liſten to any offers for her ad- 
vantage until I ſolemnly proteſted never to 
renew the ſubject, and engaged not to reſide 
in the ſame town with her. On theſe con- 
ditions I at length prevailed upon her to 
accept of my aſſiſtance, and theſe conditions 
I will religiouſly obſerve ; though I own to 
you, Sir, that I love her more fervently than 
ever, and could her delicacy, which alone 
D 2 impeded 
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impeded our union, have been ſuperſeded by 
my perſuaſions, I ſhould have thought my- 
ſelf a very happy man.” 


When Mr. Barclay ceaſed ſpeaking, Mr. 
Biddulph warmly applauded his ſentiments, 
though he could not blame the Lady's deter- 
minations ; the peculiarity of her ſituation 
reſpecting Mr. Barclay, he thought juſtified 
her in refuſing his hand now, when ſhe had 
declined it in happier circumſtances. Mu- 
tual expreſſions of eſteem paſſed between the 
Gentlemen, though of oppoſite parties, and 
different principles ; for the good and gene- 
rous mind is of no party, and incapable of 
narrow diſtinctions. s 
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HE following day, when aſſembled 

to breakfaſt, Biddulph was much con- 
cerned to obſerve an increaſed dejection in 
the Lady, and a viſible * alteration for the 
_ worſe in the child; both were extremely 
weak. He tried to raiſe her drooping ſpirits, 
but they ſunk under the efforts ſhe made to 
be cheerful, and when Mr. Barclay entered 
the room, could no longer repreſs the tears 
that lowed down her cheeks. After a ſhort 
time Biddulph left them, and retired to dreſs, 
anxious to ſee Miſs Harriot Franklyn, and 
do 5 any ill impreſſion the ſpiteful Mrs. 
D 3 Bailey 
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Batley might have laboured to convey into 
the minds of both the mother and daughter. 


At an early hour he was at Mrs. Franklyn's 


houſe, and, having knocked, the door was 
opened by Peter, who, with a melancholy 
look, and a heſitating voice, told him, © the 
Ladies ſaw no company.“ 


« No company !” repeated he, ſurpriſed, 
« Are your Ladies ill, Peter, or is any thing 


amiſs ?”? 


They are not worſe, I believe (anſwered 


he) and I am ſure that it is not Miſs Har- 


riot's fault that you are kept out, for the 
poor young Lady looked ready to cry when 
ſhe gave me the order; but there are ſuch 
crabbed old maids in the world, who take 
upon them to order every body, that, more 
ſhame for them, they are always making 
diſturbanees, I think.” 


te Pray, Peter,” ſaid Mr. Biddulph, greatly 
diſconcerted,, “ am I the only perſon you 
have orders not to let in ?” « Why, 
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e Why, to ſay the truth, Sir, you are; 
there are not many comes here, indeed ; but 
Miſs Harriot, poor ſoul, told me, Peter,” 
ſaid ſhe, looking ſorrowful, © you are not 
to admit Mr. Biddulph again; we ſee only 
particular friends. I am ſure it is all that 
old, croſs, > At that moment Mrs. 
Bailey came into the hall; ſhe ſtarted, but 
preſently recovering herſelf, turned back. 


« Mrs. Bailey, Madam, (cried Biddulph,“ 
puſhing by Peter) permit me to inquire of 
you why I am mortified by being denied 
admiſſion here ?” 


« Of me, Sir (returned ſhe) why of ne? 
I am not miſtreſs of this houſe ; the ſervant 
had his orders I ſuppoſe, and no perſon has 
a right to intrude when his company is not 
deſirable,” | 


True, Madam (he replied) and I would 
be the laſt man inclined to do ſo ; but having 


met with civilities from Miſs Harriot, to 
D 4 which, 
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which, perhaps, I had but little claims, I feel 
extremely hurt that thoſe civilities ſnould be 
withdrawn, when J am not conſcious of be- 
ing more unworthy of her notice than when 
ſhe firſt permitted my viſits.“ 


c Very likely, Sir, you may not: I have 

athing to do with your merits ; but a young 
woman has a character to preſerve, and her 
mother is the beſt judge who ought to be 
admitted as viſitors to her daughters. Good 
morning to you, Sir.” She inſtantly diſap- 
peared, and left poor Biddulph more vexed 
and mortified than ever he had been in his 
_" 


Peter ſhook his head with a ſorrowful air, 
and muttered ſomething about old maids and 
miſchief-makers, whilft the other recovering 
a little, ſaid, on leaving the houſe, © Peter, 
I will write to Miſs Harriot ; can you con- 
vey a letter to her?“ 


« That 
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ee That I will, Sir (anſwered he) in ſpite. 
of the old crab.” 


Biddulph returned to his lodgings greatly 
perplexed. He found, by this inſtance, the 
ſtrong hold Harriot had taken of his hearr, . 
and that his future happineſs very much 
depended upon her favour. On entering 
Mrs. Nelſon's houſe, he ſaw every one in 
confuſion. Inquiring for Mr. Barclay and 
the Lady, O, Sir (cried one of the maids) 

the poor Lady is carried to bed in firs. — 
Here has been fad work; two Gentlemen have 
been to aſk for you; one of them has been 
the cauſe of all, for he would fight the Gen- 
leman you aſk about.“ The bell ringing, 
the girl ran off, and left Biddulph in the 
greateſt conſternation, He aſcended the. 
ſtairs, and met Mrs. Nelſon... 


« O, come here, come here (exclaimed 
ſhe) the dear Lady, poor Mr. Barclay !”” — 
She turned back. He quickly followed, and 
beheld, on entering the room, Mr. Barclay 

D 4 . 5 laying X 
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laying back in a great chair, his coat off, and 
a ſurgeon dreſſing his arm, which, he was 
told, was run through with a ſword. On 
the bed lay the unfortunate Lady, juſt reco- 


vered from a fit, with ſcarce any appearance 
of lite. 


« Good God! (cried Biddulph) what 1s 


all this?“ : 


« ] will inform you by and by (replied 
Barclay.) I am to blame; my raſhneſs 
has, I fear, killed my dear unhappy Maria.” 


Biddulph approached her; the phyſician 
was feeling her pulſe ; ſhe looked up at Bid- 


- dulph, and faintly raiſing her other hand, 


« All help is vain (faid ſhe;) that heart fo 
long ſtruggling with miſery, gives way at 
laſt : I am dying, my child, my dear child!“ 


Dear Madam (cried Biddulph) exert 
your fortitude for her ſake.” 
She 
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She looked at him earneſtly—< I believe 
you are good. You have ſenſibility. If 
Heaven ſpares my dear injured friend, he will 
be a father, if not, O God! if not, to you, 
—to your honour—to your compaſſion—1 
bequeath.” Another convulſion ſtopped her. 
Ba clay was in agonies—he got to the bed 
he took her ſtruggling hand—he accuſed his 
raſhneſs— his paſſion in terms little ſhort of 
madneſs. The fit held her a long time, and 
the phyſician, on being queſtioned, frankly 
told them, He feared life was ebbing faſt, 
that the Lady's conſtitution ſeemed quite ex- 
hauſted, and was drawing to a period unable 
to ſuſtain ſuch violent ſhocks.” | 


Barclay was almoſt. ſenſeleſs, nor at all 
conſidered _ his recent wound, and his arm 
juſt placed in a fling. The poor Lady's 
ſtrugglings grew leſs, her ſenſes returned, 
| ſhe opened her eyes, and beheld her two 
friends; ſhe made an effort to ſpeak, the 
words died on her tongue: Child!“ was 
the only word intelligible. Mrs. Nelſon 

D 6 pPreſented 
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preſented it to her. She raiſed her feeble 
eyes to Heaven: Accept—penitence— 
mercy,” were the few words ſhe inwardly 
pronounced ; then looking on the two Gentle- 
men, ſhe again ſtruggled to ſpeak in vain, 
for a cold damp fell on her face, and in a 
few moments ſhe breathed her laſt ſigh; and 
in the fame moment Barclay fell ſenſeleſs on 
the floor ! | 


Biddulph, whoſe ſenſibility could ill bear 
ſuch ſcenes as theſe, was for ſome time im- 
moveable, when the audible ſorrow of Mrs. 
Nelfon rouſed him from his ftupor, and he 
aſſiſted in carrying Mr. Barclay into another 
room. It was ſome time before he was 
recovered, and the ſurgeon ordered him to 
| be put to bed inſtantly, apprehenſive that the 
35 agitations of his mind, joined to the pain of 
4 his arm, might produce a fever. He made 
no reſiſtance to any thing ordered, nor ſpoke 
one word. | 


Biddulph, 
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Biddulph, having ſeen him placed in bed, 
and his ſervant with him, returned to the 
other room, where lay the unhappy victim 
of an imprudent attachment to a villainous, 
unprincipled, object. This ſight recalled to 
his view the death- bed ſcene of his Eliza; 
every feeling of his heart was rouſed, tears 
ouſhed from his eyes, and, taking the poor. 
infant from Mrs. Nelſon, who was preſſing. 
it to her breaſt, and watering it with tears, 
« Dear, unfortunate, child (cried he) here 

I ſwear, in this awful moment, never to for- 
ſake thee; thou art, indeed, the child of 
ſorrow, and ſhall. ever be dear to my heart. 
(Giving it back.) Let proper care be taken, 
and every thing neceſſary; I will be anſwer- 
ble for all expences.” He could fay no 
more, but retired to his apartment overcome 
with trouble, ſurpriſe, and anxious curioſity, 
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It was ſome hours before he could return 
to Mr. Barclay's room, and was then more 
grieved than aſtoniſhed to find the ſurgeon's 
apprehenſions verified, for he was, indeed, in 

a 


— 
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a high fever, which had reſtored him to 
ſenſe and ſpeech, 


« O, Biddulph! (exclaimed he) I have 
murdered her; yes, it is I have killed the 
deareſt, moſt abuſed, of women !” 


« Compoſe yourſelf, my dear Sir (ſaid 
Biddulph) remember that the Almighty 
hand directs all things, and that it is our duty 
to ſubmit to his decrees. The phyſician 
aſſures me her conſtitution was entirely bro- 
ken up, and that it was impoſſible ſhe could 
live, or ever have undertaken the deſigned 
journey: Baniſh from your mind therefore all 
ſelf-reproaches ; ſhe is now happy, and has 
left a pledge in the truſt of friendſhip.” 


« Yes (cried Barclay) a ſacred pledge, 
| that, whether I live or die, ſhall be provided 
for; I will forget the villain father for the 
dear mother's ſake.” 


be : T hen, : 
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Then (faid Biddulph) conſider the ſa- 
cred promiſe as a call upon your fortitude 
and reſignation ; endeavour to be calm, and 


27 
* 


« will (interrupted he ;) but at all events, 
dear Biddulph, ſend for a lawyer; let me 
ſettle my affairs, and I ſhall be compoſed.” 
This the other promiſed to do inſtantly, and 
the doctor then coming into the room, he 
quitted it, to know of Mrs. Nelſon whom 
he could apply to, conſidering that, as he 
might be ſuddenly called away upon his 
duty, which he could not recede from until 
the army went into winter quarters, it was 
highly proper ſome plan ſhould be fixed 
upon for the little orphan, to inſure its pre- 
ſent care and a future proviſion ; at the ſame 
time determined to ſhare the charge equally 
with Barclay. 


Mrs. Nelſon, who had much humanity, 
readily ſet about every neceſſary duty, and 
was pleaſed to hear the poor child would 
| be 
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be taken care of; a lawyer ſoon made his 
appearance, and received inſtructions from 
Mr. Barclay to ſecure five thouſand pounds 
to his little protogee, the intereſt to com- 
mence from that hour for its ſupport and 
education, and making his aunt, a reſpec- 
table Gentleman in Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Biddulph, truſtees: for the child, if he did 
not ſurvive to take care of it. 


Biddulph, who could not diſpute Mr Bar- 
clay's ſuperior claims to provide for the 
little orphan, nevertheleſs reſerved to him- 
ſelfa fixed determination of keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon thoſe to whom the care of her 
perſon and education was delegated. 


The ſpirit which had ſupported Mr. Bar- 
clay during his humane regulations, had alſo - 
heightened his fever, and for two days he 
was in a dangerous ſituation ; but the ſkill of 
his ſurgeon, and attentions of Mrs. Nelſon, 
were ſucceſsful in reducing the violence of 
his diſorder, and on. the third day he was 
* compoſed 
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compoſed enough to bear a conſultation, 
which Biddulph thought neceſſary relative to 
the unfortunate deceaſed Lady, and alſo to 
relate the cauſe of the melancholy events 
which had taken place in his ſhort abſence 
the morning he had called at Mrs. Frank- 
lyn's. 


Barclay told him, « Mrs. Nelſon called 
him out to inform him ſome Gentlemen in- 
quired for Mr. Biddulph ; he went into the 
next room, and ſaw two officers. I confeſs 
to you (ſaid Barclay) the ſufferings of my 
country, and the preſent ſituation of things 
in Philadelphia, made me view them with 
an unfavourable eye: However, I anſwered 
their queſtions with a reſerved civility, and 
aſked i, they had any particular commands. 
for you?“ 


One of them politely thanked me, and, 
turning to the other, © I believe, Oliver, 


nothing more than our compliments.” 
; He 
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He was about to add ſomething, but the 
name of Oliver“ fired me to inſtant mad- 
neſs. I inſtantly aſked, © If any relation of 
his had reſided in Philadelphia?“ 


He replied, © His brother had lived here. 
three years.” 


« And, pray (ſaid I, in extreme agitation) 
where 1s he now, and what 1s his ſituation ?” 


The officer ſeemed piqued at the air and 
manner of my queſtion, and anſwered with 
ſome haughtineſs : “ My brother, Sir, is in 
England, married, and moſt happily ſet- 
tled.“ 7 


ce Then he is an atrocious villain,” cried I. 


« How, Sir (ſaid he, laying his hand on 
his ſword) a villain ! recall your words; no 
man ſhall affix that epithet to his name.” 


: « 7 
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« 7 vill (1 exclaimed, and ſnatching the 
ſword from the fide of the other Gentleman) 
I proclaim him the 34ſt of villains, a ſeducer 
of innocence, and a cowardly liar.“ 


The officer could bear no more; he drew 
inſtantly, and we engaged in ſpite of his 
friend's endeavours to prevent us. Paſſion 
rendered me unguarded ; I received a wound 
through the ſword arm, which dropped, and 
left me defenceleſs at the moment when the 
noiſe brought in Mrs. Nelſon, and the poor 
affrighted, tottering Maria. She ſcreamed, 
and funk into a chair ; the officer taking his 
ſword in one hand, and laying hold of my 
opponent with the other: © Let us be gone, 
Oliver, be ſatisfied,” | 


«© Oliver! (exclaimed the fainting victim, 
looking wildly on him) is your name Oli- 
ver?“ 


« Yes (anſwered he, diſdainfully.) In- 
quire no farther, Madam,” ſaid I, 
: cc O, 


* 
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«4,1 muſt; I will,” cried ſhe. 


J have no time to anſwer interrogato- 
ries,” ſaid he; «that Gentleman has thought 
fit to inſult me by injuring my brother's 
character, who is a man of honour, a Gen- 
tleman, and married to a relation of my 
friend. Here I ſhall ſeek farther ſatisfaction, 
when his arm can ſecond his tongue,” 


With an air of contempt he flung out of 
the room, whilſt the poor wretched girl fell 
to the ground, and was ſeized with thoſe vio- 
lent convulſions that overpowered her weak 
frame, and accelerated the fatal cataſtrophe. 


Barclay's emotions would not ſuffer him- 


'to proceed. Biddulph was deeply affected 


that an accidental viſit to him ſhould have 
been productive of ſuch melancholy events. 
When a little recovered from their mutual 
concern, the latter aſked Barclay whether it 


would not be properto acquaint the deceaſed's 
| ſiſter. 
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ſiſter with the circumſtances that had taken 
place ? 


« As I cannot forgive her ſelfiſh inhu- 
manity, I wiſh not (replied Barclay) ever to 
have any future intercourſe with her ; bur if 
you think it right, and will undertake the 
communication, I can have no òbjection.“ 


Biddulph determined to go, for reaſons 
peculiarly intereſting to himſelf, and accord- 
ingly haſtened to the houſe. When he came 
near to it, he ſaw two Ladies fitting in the 
parlour, one of which had a large bonnet 
on, and both withdrew from the window as 
he knocked at the door. On aſking for Mrs. 
Smith, the ſervant told him ſhe was not at 
home. 


« You are miſtaken (replied he, mildly) 
I ſaw your miſtreſs at the window.“ 


The girl ſeemed confuſed, but faid, — 
« Well, Sir, the will not ſee company, ſo it 
2 | is 
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is the ſame thing,” and attempted to ſhut 
the door, which he prevented, and ſtepping 
inſide—< Tell your miſtreſs (ſaid he, in a 
loud voice) that I muſt ſce her; I have 
ſomething of conſequence to inform her of.” 


The girl heſitated, He heard the parlour 
door locked. Regardleſs of ceremony, his 


private ſuſpicions being increaſed, he paſſed 


the girl, and knocked at the parlour door. — 
« Excuſe my rudeneſs, Mrs. Smith; parti- 
cular buſineſs has brought me here; I beg to 


ſpeak with you.” 


A low voice anſwered him, © I cannot ſee 
any ſtranger to-day ; it is extreme rudeneſs 
to perſiſt againſt a denial: To-morrow I 


ſhall be more at leiſure. If you are a Gen- 


tleman leave the houſe, and return to-mor- 
row,” 


Biddulph, extremely provoked, ſtood ir- 
reſolute for a minute ; but, as he found the 


door would not be opened, and he had no 
pretence 
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pretence for forcing it, he reluctantly with- 
drew, after ſaying, © I beg then I may be 
admitted to-morrow : I am a friend of your 


family, and my buſineſs is of real conſe- 
quence,” 


« To-morrow then, Sir, you may com- 
municate it,“ was the anſwer. 


He bent his ſteps towards Mrs. Franklyn's, 
anxious to know what reception his letter had 
met with, which he had written whilſt he 
was confined to Mr, Barclay's bedſide, and 
to which he had received no anſwer, 


His friend Peter was ſtanding at the door, 
and when he drew near to him, ſhook his 
head with an air that boded no good, 


« Ah, Sir!” ſaid he, “ things are worſe 
and worſe, I gave your letter to Jane, and 
ſhe put it on Miſs Harriot's table like a fool, 
becauſe I told her not to give it before miſ- 
treſs, and old Spite Cat. Well, yeſterday I 
was called up ſtairs; there were Miſs and 

mother 
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mother Bailey ; methought the firſt looked 
very ſorrowſul: So, ſays ſhe, “Peter, how 
come you to take this letrer; had I not 


forbidden you ?” 


ce Bleſs your ſoul, Madam (faid I) you 
did not ſay a word about a A - only that 
I wasn't to let the Gentleman 1 in.” 


« You are a ſaucy fellow (cried the Old 
Vixen) to take any letters from Gentleraen ; 


and if you ever take another, you ſhall be 
diſcharged immediately.” 


« Don't be ſo angry with Peter (ſaid 
Miſs ;) poor fellow, he was faulty through 
ignorance, but remember now, that you never 
receive any more letters for me.” 


« Andif any comes by other hands (cried 
t'other) bring them to me.” 


« Your pardon, Madam (ſaid Miſs Har- 


riot, looking angrily) I chooſe to receive my 
own 
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oy letters, and although you took this letter 
from my drefling table, and carried it to my 
mother, tis a liberty I deſire you wil! not 
repeat again. And ſo then they had a good 
many words, and at laſt Miſs cried, and the 
old woman bid me go about my buſineſs, 
and mind her orders: So to day Jane ſays 
miſtreſs is very ill, and the doctor don't think 
ſhe'll hold out long.“ | 


Peter's intelligence was very diſtreſſing to 
Mr. Biddulph ; the impoſſibility of conveying 
his ſentiments to Miſs Harriot, and the un- 
accountable diſlike Mrs. Bailey had taken 
to him, were ſubjects of great vexation. 


On his return to Mrs. Nelſon's, in a very 
ill-humour, he acquainted Barclay with his 
repulſe at Mrs. Smith's, and his intention of 
going again the following day, which was 
previous to the one fixed on for the funeral. 


« As you pleaſe (faid Barclay ;) but it 
will be of little conſequence, I believe. — 
vol. 111, __— Thank 
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Thank Heaven, our dear little charge amends 
in its appearance; I am ſure ſhe will be the 
image of her mother. Ah! Biddulph, you 
knew her not when ſhe was beautiful, good 
and happy. Alas! what is ſhe now? And 
what am I ?” He covered his face with his 


handkerchief. 


e She is now happy (anſwered Biddulph) 
fer ever happy; removed from a world of 
duplicity and vice, and yew are the friend, the 
protector, of her child, dearer to her than 
life. You could have no hopes of living 
with her; think only, therefore, that ſhe is 
gone a long journey before you, and has left 
the deareſt part of herſelf to your care, until 
you meet again,” 


« True (ſaid Barclay, aſſuming a look of 
compoſure) moſt true, we ſhall meet again 
where perſonal advantages and ſhadowy ac- 
compliſhments avail nothing, and the inte- 
ority of the heart only is acceptable, where 


artifice cannot triumph over innocence, and 
| where 
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where repentance and ſufferings purify the 
mind, and intitle the erring penitent to hope 
for mercy : Till then I will be the guardian 
of her child, and do juſtice to her character, 
for ſhe has made atonement for all !” 


To change the affecting ſubject, Biddulph 
inquired, © If he knew the Franklyn family?“ 

« Perſonally, but not intimately,” replied 
he; © they were very unfortunate, and live, 
I hear, quite retired. A daughter, I am 
told, who was engaged to a young man of 
fortune, that fell in an engagement with the 
Britiſh troops, 1s lately dead, I know no- 
thing more of them.” | 


Biddulph, whoſe mind was occupied in 
forming a thouſand ſchemes to obtain an 
interview, or an anſwer from Harriot, was 
diſappointed by this reply, which precluded 
all hopes of aſſiſtance from Barclay; and 
after many plans adopted and rejected, he 
determined to call on the Quakers, though 

E 8: he 
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he ſcarce knew what hopes to form from his 
viſit, and had no great expectation of being 
admitted. | 


To Mr, Edey's, however, he inquired the 
way, and was ſurpriſed to ſee an elegance in 


the appearance of the houſe but little corre- 


ſpondent to their ſtiff primitive manners.. — 
He ſent in his name, and, contrary to his 
fears, was immediately admitted. Mrs. 
Edey was alone in a very handſome room : 


ce So, friend (ſaid ſhe, with a ſtiff incli- 
nation of her head, in return to his very re- 
ſpectful bow) ſo friend, what doſt thee want 
with my huſband, or me? What is thy buſi- 
neſs?“ 


Biddulph felt extremely awkward, and, 
indeed, looked very fooliſh ; but he was 
very handſome, manly and genteel, and the 


Quaker viewed him with an eye of compla- 


cency that a little encouraged him, 
* The 
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te The only time when I had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you, Madam, Mrs. Bailey, whom 
] never offended, was pleaſed to mark me 
out in a very unpleaſant way before you. — 
Her ill-nature I cannot account for, becauſe 
undeſerved, and ſhould deſpiſe, if it did not 
impreſs worthy perſons with ſentiments to 
my diſadvantage. - You, Madam, for inſtance, 
a Lady whom every body admires,” 


Mrs. Edey drew herſelf up, looked plea- 


| fed; “ Sit thee down, friend (ſaid ſhe, in a 


civil tone) I will hear what thou haſt to re- 
late.” 


Biddulph bowed profoundly, took his ſeat, 
received his cue, and proceeded. © As I 
obſerved, Madam, it hurt me extremely to 
have a Lady, ſo amiable and reſpectable 
as Mrs. Edey is allowed to be, prejudiced 
againſt me: I therefore beg lcave to tell you 
how I became acquainted at Mrs. Franklyn's, 
and in what manner I have conducted my- 


ſelf.” | 
E 3 « Very 
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c Very well, friend, thee mayſt relate all. 
Neighbour Bailey 1s a little apt to be cenſo— 
rious, therefore I do not put my faith in all 


{he ſays.” 


Biddulph then repeated every circum- 
ſtance (except the feelings of his heart, hat 
was a ſecret he ſcarce allowed himſelf to 
dwell upon) mentioned the affair of the let- 
ter, his repulſe, and his indignation at being 
thought ſo unjuſtly of by the Franklyns, and 
apprehenſion that ſuch worthy characters as 
'Mr. and Mrs. Edey ſhould alſo be prejudiced 
againſt him.” 


« Thee muſt allow, friend (ſaid ſhe, when 
he had finiſhed his tale) that thou comeſt in 
no favourable point of view - here, as thou 
art one of the oppreſſors of this country, 
haſt deſtroyed our brethren, and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of our city; nevertheleſs, if thou haſt 
taken pay from the King of England, thee 
muſt obey him in what zhou thinkeſt lawful, 


though ze cannot ſubmit to be the ſlaves of 
| thy 
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thy legiſlators, and therefore look upon the 
Engliſh troops as cruel oppreſſors and aſſaſ- 
ſins. I wiſh thee wert not among them; 
thou art a goodly young man, thy perſon 
is well-favoured, and thee haſt a proper re- 
ſpect for thy ſuperiors. As to neighbour 
Bailey ſhe is a maiden, and ſhe loveth not 
the young and the handſome. Friend Har- 
riot is tolerable, the young maiden is tolerable, 
but ſhe knoweth nothing, and, I believe 
verily, is falling into a decay ; ſhe will ſoon 
be out of the land of the living.” 


ce] hope not,” ſaid Biddulph, earneſtly and 
unguardedly. 


« And why doth it concern thee? (aſked 
the friendly Quaker ;) thee knoweſt but lit- 
tle of her.“ f 


e No (replied he) but I wiſh Her to live, 
that ſhe may attend and comfort her mo- 


ther.“ 
E 4 ce Why, 
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« Why, that's true (returned ſhe ;) ſhe 
may make a good nurſe, Well, friend, be 
of comfort, I wiſh thee very well; thee 
mayſt call ſometimes ; I ſhan't mind neigh- 
bour Bailey.“ 


« But, indeed, Madam (cried Biddulph) 
it is of importance to me to clear up my 
character, to prove I am no impoſtor, no 
man of blood, as ſhe reflected on me; but 
earneſtly deſirous of peace, and always happy 
to pay every mark of reſpect to Ladies fo 
amiable as Mrs. Edey and Miſs Franklyn.” 


« Thou art a well-ſpoken young man: I 
believe thou meaneſt well, and I will go to 
neighbour Franklyn's, and declare my opinion 
of thee. Call upon me to-morrow at this 
hour, for then my conſort is out of the 
way, and I will relate unto thee all our com- 
munications. Verily, young man, thou ſhalt 


find I will be thy friend, for I perceive ſome 


goodly 
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goodly marks about thee that pleaſeth my 
fancy.” 


As it drew near to the dinner hour, Bid- 
dulph took his leave, highly delighted that 
he had made a friend in the Quaker, whoſe 
foible he eaſily underſtood, and was reſolved 
to gratify, as far as was conſiſtent with ſince- 
rity and reſpect to himſelf, 


Ec CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


N his entrance to his lodgings, he re- . 
ceived an order to join the main body 

of the army in three days, to go on an ex- 
pedition now under conſideration. This was 
a thunder-ſtroke to Biddulph ; he had hoped 
nothing more would be attempted that cam- 
paign, and that they ſhould remain quiet till 
ordered into winter quarters, when he intended 
to reſign. This order precluded ſuch an 
intention for the preſent, as it would be diſ- 
honourable to reſign when called into action; 


yet, to leave Miſs Franklyn prejudiced againſt 


him, to leave another affair unfiniſhed, which 
engaged 
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engaged much of his thoughts, were diſap- 
pointments that affected him nearly. He 
entered Mr. Barclay's apartment very thought- 
ful, and, without reſerve, acquainted him 


with his preſent uneaſineſs, 


« And do you really deſign to leave the 
army ?” aſked he. 


« I do (anſwered Biddulph.) The many 
ſhocking ſcenes I have met with, the cala- 
mities that befall ſo many families, witneſs. 
the recent ones among the Franklyn's, per- 
haps thouſands of others, for who is there 
without connexions ? And the poor, the hum- 
ble ſoldier, has father, mother, wife, children, 
and other relations, equally as dear to him as 
thoſe of noble blood, more dependent on 
him, more wretched if he falls. O, my 
good friend, my heart is not ſteeled enough 
to conſider theſe unavoidable events with that 
apathy and reſolution neceſſary for the com- 
mander of troops in the day of battle. Had 


I purchaſed a commiſſion, ſtern honour would 
E 6 have 
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have compelled me to perſevere ; but in 4 
voluntary ſervice I have certainly a diſcre- 


tionary power to withdraw myſelf when the 
duty no longer accords with my inclinations. 
The actions I have been engaged in, the 
wounds I have received, and, permit me ts 
ſay, the public thanks of the commander in, 
chief for my conduct, reconciles me to my- 
ſelf to retire at the end of the campaign, if 
I ſurvive it; if not, I leave no dear con- 
nexions to feel my os, and can have but few 
regrets to quit a world, where, young as I 
am, I have experienced trouble and diſap- 


pointments in my deareſt hopes.” 


Mr. Barclay was affected by the look of 
ſorrow that accompanied theſe words : © Our 
acquaintance (ſaid he) is but of ſhort dura- 
tion, and began under the moſt melancholy 
auſpices ; yet I feel extremely interefted for 
you, my young friend, and without imperti- 
nently prying into the circumſtances you 
allude to. If, on any occaſion, at any time 


or place, the aſſiſtance of a friend may be 
| needful, 
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needful, command me without reſerve, and 
conſider us as cloſely connected by one ſacred. 
truſt, The darling wiſh of my heart is 
| blighted for ever; I can never know happi- 
neſs, though I ſhall endeavour to obtain 
reſignation and peace, and muſt in future 
drew for my greateſt pleaſures in fulfilling 
that truſt, and in ſeeking the friendſhip of a 
worthy mind.” 


The kindneſs of Mr. Barclay unlocked 
the heart of Biddulph. He acquainted. 
him with every particular relative to the 
Franklyns, and confeſſed, © that the affection 
he had conceived for the lovely Harriot was 
much more powerful than he at firſt ima- 
gined; that he could not ſupport the idea of 
having fallen under her diſpleaſure, or being 
deemed unworthy of her eſteem, without 
feeling the moſt piercing uneaſineſs. Judge, 
(added he) of the fervency of my paſſion, 
when it could lead me to the houſe of Mr, 
Edey, a perfect ſtranger, and induce me to 
gratify the vanity of a woman by compli- 

pliments 
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pliments I was not certain ſhe was entitled 


to.“ 

cc T pity. you ſincerely (ſaid Barclay, with 
a ſigh) bur do not deſpair ; make one effort 
more for admittance, and, if repulſed, leave 
the affair to me. In a few days I ſhall, I 
believe, go out without fear of danger to 
myſelf; when the laſt melancholy debt is 
paid, I hope, I ſhall be eafier ; perhaps you 
wonder that a man, who could reſign the 
object of his affections, nay, even plead with 


her father to unite her with another, ſhould | 


feel ſo acutely as I now do, being deprived of 


her by death; but my attachment to Maria 


was not the romantic paſſion of a boy; her 
happineſs was my firſt wiſh ; my own grati- 
cation, but a ſecondary one; therefore when 
I found her heart irrevocably fixed on Oli- 


ver, I gave up my own hopes of felicity to- 


promote her's : I could not ſtay, indeed, to 
be a witneſs of their marriage ; but I did my 
endeavours to make them happy. The in- 


telligence I received reſpecting Oliver was 
worſe 


[ 
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worſe than death: I haſtened back to Ame- 
rica, and have long ſought for her with un- 
remitting perſeverence : Judge, therefore, 
of my feelings when we did meet, for ſhe 
was dearer to me than ever. I cannot dwell 
on the idea, She has fallen a facrifice to the 
baſeſt perfidy, and I live {till in the hope of 
revenge. Yes, I do hope I may one day 
meet the villain who has blaſted my happi- 
neſs for ever.“ * 

As Barclay pronounced theſe laſt words, 
in a tone of eagerneſs bordering on frenzy, 
Biddulph made no reply. They retired early 
to their apartments, neither being in a hu= 
mour to talk much, nor would the anxiety 
of their minds permit them to experience a 
temporary forgetfulneſs of ſorrow in the arms. 
of ſleep. 


In the moraing both Gentlemen met at 
breakfaſt, ſilent and dejected; their attention 
was, however, ſuddenly rouſed by the haſty 
entrance of Mrs, Nelſon, 
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6 O, dear, Gentlemen, the child, the dear 
baby !” 


8 What of her? (cried Barclay, ſtarting 


up. ) O, pray ſtep in, Sir, the poor thing!” 


They heard no more, but haſtily followed 
Mrs. Nelſon to the next room, where they 
ſaw the little Maria laying on the nurſe's lap 
almoſt expiring. The ſudden change ſur- 
priſed and ſhocked them. They inquired 
the cauſe. The woman, who was kept there 
to pay the laſt mournful offices to its mother, 
replied, © The child was reduced beyond all 
hopes of life when I ſaw it, and ever ſince 
its mother died has drooped hourly,” 


ce Indeed (cried Barclay) you are miſ- 


taken ; ſhe was much better yeſterday.” 


c Aye (cried the woman) a little blaze 
before the laſt. ſpark!“ 


That 
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That inſtant the doctor entered; he con- 
firmed the woman's opinion; the child was 
dying: © It is quite worn out and emaciated, 
(ſaid he) and in a ſtate like this it is not 
uncommon to ſee a temporary alteration, an » 
exertion of nature, which may ſometimes 
prove ſucceſsful; but here failed in the 
{truggle, for all ſtrength is exhauſted.” 


Mrs. Nelſon faid, © The poor child had 
a reſtleſs night ; but that, only within this 
hour, it had ſo ſuddenly and viſibly changed 
for the worſe. In ſhort, in leſs than three 


hours after, the unfortunate infant followed 
its ill-ſtar'd mother to the grave j2 | 


The two Gentlemen were much affected, 
yet, nevertheleſs, were obliged to confeſs, 
that, under circumſtances ſo very melan- 
choly, life could ſcarcely be wiſhed for ; and 
its premature death was not a ſubject for 
regret, when deprived of its only parent, 
and left on the world with a reproach 
(however unjuſt to the child) attached to 
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its name that might have rendered its be- 
ing miſerable. 


They felt indeed at the time a renewal 
of ſorrow; but reaſon and reflection ſoon 
taught them to repreſs it, and bow to the 
decrees of Heaven with reverence, After 
ſome conſultation Biddulph ſet off for the 
houſe in the wood, and, on approaching to- 
wards it, was much aſtoniſhed to ſee all the 


windows cloſed, and no appearance of any 


inhabitants. He knocked repeatedly to no 
purpoſe, for it was evident the houſe was 
deſerted. This ſtrange and ſudden manceuvre 
confirmed his ſuſpicions, and made him more 
anxious to inveſtigate 'the myſtery, He 
returned.to the city, and entered one of the 
moſt noted taverns ; there he inquired if he 
could be directed to the houſe of a Mr. 
Smith, an Engliſhman, who had married a 


Philadelphia Ty 


« The hacks is OI enough to be found, 


(replied a man, ſurveying Biddulph atten- 
tively ;) 


Renee, uf 
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tively ) but as to Mr. Smith he quitted the 
town three days ago, and high time it was 
for him to depart, after having ruined ſeveral 
Gentlemen, cheated his wife, and committed 
many other enormities, for which he de- 
ſerved to be hung. I ſuppoſe he is now gone 
to join his countrymen, in hopes of a general 
plunder.” 


Biddulph took no notice of this laſt re- 
flection; but aſked, If he had left his wife 
and mother behind?“ 


« I know nothing of them (replied the 
other) for it 1s only this morning that I heard 
Smith was gone. As to the mother, if ſhe 
is his mother, ſhe's little better than mimſelf, 
I believe ; but I am ſorry for the wife.” 


« That is more than I am (ſaid the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe) for ſhe was very cruel 
to her poor ſiſter, who, though ſhe did make 
a falſe ſtep, was a good-hearted, humane 
creature to man and beaſt, for I know the 

ſervants 
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ſervants all loved her ; but this Mrs. Smith 
contrived to get all the father's fortune, and 
much good it has done her you ſee.” 


Biddulph taking a direction to the houſe, 
which was quite in the ſkirts of the city on 
the other fide, and a detached, though a very 
handſome one, found, on his arrival, that he 
had taken a very long walk to meet only 
diſappointment, for the houſe was entirely 
abandoned. He was now convinced of the 
artful trick that was played him the preceding 
day, and as there appeared no cauſe why 
he, as a ſtranger, ſhould be excluded from 
ſeeingthem, his conjectures ſeemed confirmed, 
and, without any doubt, he pronounced in 
his mird, that Smith and his mother were 
no others than William and Mrs. Biddulph, 
Their avoiding him, and ſudden flight, ſpoke 
their guilt but too plainly. He was turning 
from the houſe in a deep reverie, when he 
was ſuddenly croſſed by a Lady. On look- 
ing up, he inſtantly recognized the features 
of the young woman he had ſeen in the gar- 

den, 
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den, and who he ſuppoſed to be Mrs. Smith. 
Extremely delighted with meeting her ſo 
unexpectedly, he bowed, and ſtopped. 


« I am juſt come from your houſe, Ma- 
dam.” She burſt into tears. 


« My houſe ! (repeated ſhe, in a tone of 
ſorrow :) 1 know not, Sir, who you are, or 
of what nature your buſineſs may be; but I 
think I know the worſt that can befall me, 
and therefore, if you pleaſe to return with 


me, I will hear what you have to commu- 
nicate.“ 


He quickly complied with this requeſt; 
both were ſilent. She unlocked the door, 


and he entered with her into a very hand- 
ſome parlour. | 


« Pray be ſeated, Sir (ſaid ſhe) and tell 
me, without reſerve, all you have to ſay.“ 


After 
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| After a few preparatory roundabouts, Bid- 
dulph acquainted her with the melancholy 
cataſtrophe that had taken place at Mr.Nel- 
ſon's, and the preſent ſituation of things there. 
She heard him without the leaſt interrup- 
tion, with a fixed and wild attention ; nor 
when he ſtopped did ſhe articulate a ſingle | 
word, but remained in the ſame poſture. 


Obſerving the ſtate ſhe was in, he took 
her hand, and trying to. awaken her feelings, 
« Your ſiſter, Madam, bleſſed and prayed 
for your happineſs, not many hours before her 
death. I fear, from many circumſtances, . 


you are not happy, Mrs, Smith.” 


She ſtarted at the name, and recovering 
| from the ſtupor that had ſeized her: „Dear, 
wronged, Maria ! (exclaimed ſhe, in an ago- 
ny) you are now revenged ; your troubles 
areatan end; mine are but juſt beginning ; 
retribution has overtaken me,” 


She 
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She was ſeized with violent hyſterics. Bid- 
dulph found there was no one in the houſe ; 
ſome water in a decanter on a ſide table was 
all the aſſiſtance he could procure; he forced 
a little down her throat, and bathed her face 
and hands, which at length produced its 
uſual effects, and a plentiful ſhower of tears 
reſtored her to a little calmneſs. When ſhe 
was recovered ſufficiently to ſpeak, ſhe thus 
addreſſed him: 


. « Your. humanity to my unfortunate, ill- 
treated ſiſter requires an unreſerved confi- 
dence from me. You know her ſtory; you 
muſt alſo know I behaved unkindly and un- 
juſt. With ſhame I own, that I envied and 
diſliked her, becauſe ſhe was too generally 
admired, and, as I thought, too great a fa- 
vourite with our parents. I was ſtimulated 
by another cauſe, I liked that wretch Oliver 
myſelf: I therefore ſought to engage my 
father againſt him, and in favour of Mr. 
Barclay. I made uſe of every art I was 
' miſtreſs of to prejudice them againſt her, 

"8 and . 
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and to uſe her ill. The conſequence of Mr. 
Barclay's generous reſignation of his claims 
in favour of Oliver, and the other's in- 
famous conduct, I confeſs to you, gave me 
the moſt malicious pleaſure, and I triumphed 
in a ſiſter's ruin! I irritated my father, and 
was the cauſe of her being driven from his 
houſe, The letters ſhe wrote I never deli- 


vered, and he believed that ſhe lived unre- 


pentant, and careleſs of any wiſh to be for- 
given. By this vile duplicity I became my 
father's ſole heir, and ſuffered him to die 
unknowing of the wronged Maria's ſituation. 
Heaven, Heaven, has now puniſhed my un- 
juſt cruelty !” 
Here Mrs, Smith was again ſeized with 
another hyſteric, which laſted ſome time, and 
left her ſo low that ſhe was unable to con- 
tinue her ſtory. 


« Have you any wine in the houſe ?” he 
aſked, 
She 
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She pointed to a cloſet, and he found 
fome in a decanter. Having given her a 
large glaſs of wine and water, after a little 
time, ſhe feebly reſumed her relation : 


« As I had given a final repulſe to my 
ſiſter in my father's name, I hoped to hear 
no more about her. After his death, the 
fortune I poſſeſſed procured me many ad- 
mirers. Among the reſt Mr. Smith, who, 
with his mother, had removed from Boſton, 
and, a ſhort time before my father's death, 
ſettled in Philadelphia. He gave himſelf 
out for an Engliſnman of fortune, a friend 
to the Americans, who had abandoned his 
own country from a decided diſlike to the 
meaſures they purſued. As they appeared 
elegant, faſhionable people, lived in a very 
genteel {tile, and had every mark of opulence 
about them, I courted their acquaintance, 
and ſoon became much attached to Mr. 
Smith, who was declaredly my warm admi- 
rer. His mother, I could not help obſer- 
ving, was gay to exceſs; and I alſo ſaw, 
vol. 111, F that 
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that he was equally expenſive, and very fond 
of gaming ; bur as I believed their aſſertions 
of their large fortune, theſe faults ſeemed but 
trivial objections. One or two of my ac- 
quaintance ſpoke openly to me : Nobody 
knew ͤ them, nor their circumſtances ; their 
principles were light, and their diſſipations | 
not reputable.” In ſhort, many remonſtrated 
to me; but he had now taken ſuch a ſtrong 
hold of my heart, that I quarrelled with all 
my adviſers, and gave up every acquaintance 
who preſumed to interfere between us. By 
this abſurd conduct I was deprived of every 
friend, left ſolely in their power, and one 
evening, between jeſt and earneſt, was drawn 
| into a promiſe of giving him my hand the 
following morning, 


« After we had parted for the night, I 
began to reflect on my inconſiderate conceſ- 
| ſion, without any writings, ſettlements, or 
; even inquiry into the circumſtances of each 
| other. Surely, I thought it would be an 
unpardonable folly to marry in ſuch haſte. I 

| | paſſed 
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paſſed under great uneaſineſs; in the morning 
before I had left my drefſing-room, came 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, elegantly dreſſed, and, 
as I found, with a licence in their pocket. 
Hurried and undetermined, I affected to 
conſider the promiſe of the preceding night 
as a mere jeſt. Upon this they appeared 
to be violently offended, and reproached me 
with levity : T then ventured to mention for- 
tune and ſettlements.” 


He fired again — “ Fortune had never 
been an obje& of conſideration with. him, 
and had he not been well aſſured his own 
was infmitely ſuperior to mine, he never ſhould 
have addreſſed me. Such were his ſenti- 
ments; he was ſorry to obſerve J was more 
intereſted, and wiſely looked to advantages in 
my union with him.” 


Mortified by the reflections he threw out, 
aſhamed of appearing leſs generous and diſ- 
intereſted than my lover, and fearful that if I 
* I ſhould forfeit his eſteem for ever; 
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guided by love, though repugnant to reaſon, 
in a luckleſs hour I conſented, and that very 
day we were married. For ſeveral weeks. 
nothing could be more delightful than my 
ſituation, balls, ſuppers, a round of company,. 
dreſs and entertainments, engroſſed every 
hour. My huſband appeared extravagantly 
fond of me, his mother idolized me; but in all 
this time not a word was laid relative to 
ſettlements, though he had the full poſſeſſion 
of my fortune, near ſixteen thouſand pounds. 
At length he ſeemed, I thought, leſs atten « 
tive, and gradually devoted himſelf entirely 
to play. Mrs. Smith was alſo never ſo. 
happy as at the card tables, or coquetting 
with the Gentlemen. She far excelled me 
in her dreſs and appearance, and by degrees 
aſſumed a ſuperiority over me, both to the 


ſervants and in company, which hurt and 


diſguſted me. Our houſe was now for ever 


full of Gentlemen. Mr. Smith had pur- 


chaſed a billiard-table, and numbers came 
to it, beſides the conſtant ſets at᷑ whiſt and 
other games. | | 


ce One 
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« One evening I was ſitting i in my dreſ- 
fing- room, and my meditations not over 
pleaſant, when he came in, ard looking very 
croſs, „ have had devilliſh bad luck to day; 
loſt every bet, and every rubber; upon my 
ſoul 1 am curſed unlucky, and am in for an 
immenſe ſum,” 


ce J am ſorry to hear it (I replied;) I wiſh 
you would endeavour to combat againſt that 
fatal propenſity to play ; really our houſe is 
little better than a common gambling table.” 


This obſervation threw him into a violent 

rage, and he vented his ill- humour in the 
moſt inſolent and inſulting expreſſions poſſi- 
ble to be expreſſed. 1 did not hear them 
unmoved, and at length highly provoked, 
I upbraided him with diſſipating my fortune, 
and demanded to know © when he intended 
making me > ny ſettlement.” 


With a wa of equal rage and contempt, 
he anſwered, © Never ; the woman who can- 
„ 4 not 
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not truſt to the generoſity of her Haſband, 
ſhould have been more prudent in her choice, 
and have guarded againſt the power ſhe has 


tirown into his hands.” 


With theſe words he left me. My ſitua- 


tion may be more eaſily gueſſed at than de- 
ſcribed. The following day he took that 
ſmall houſe on the oppoſite ſide of the wood, 
made ſome alterations in it to render it ha- 
bitable ; and informed me, in the moſt cut- 


ting inſulting manner, that was to be my re- 


ſidence, that his friends nor pleaſures might 
not be broken in upon by my ill-humours.“ 


It was in vain to remonſtrate; I was com- 
pelled to obey; his mother remained with 
him. He ſometimes came and ſtaid a night; 
at other times they would both come, dine 
with me, and return together, barely treating 
me with common civility. For ſome time 
paſt J have ſeen them uneaſy and diſcon- 
tented, and I very well remember obſerving 


you pals the houſe one day when he was with 


me: 
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me: I ſaid, « There is a ſtranger, I ſuppoſe 
one of the Engliſh, who have poſſeſſion of 
the city.“ | ; 


He ſtarted bacx “ Curſed fate!“ he ex- 
claimed. Would to Heaven the ſhip that 
brought him had ſunk in the ocean.“ 


Extremely ſurpriſed, I aſked, © If he knew 
you ?” 


« Yes,” he replied, © as a wretch, an ene- 
my to your country, and hated in his own.“ 


No more was ſaid, nor did the circum- 
ſtance dwell on my memory. I ſaw and 
heard enough at different times to be con- 
vinced, that, by the moſt unbounded extra- 
vagance and diſſipations, he would very ſoon 
run through my fortune ; what his own was 
I never could obtain any information. I 
grew unhappy and melancholy ; his temper 
grew moroſe, and even furious at times, if I 
attempred to ſpeak on domeſtic affairs, and ' 
| F4 thus 
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thus I had cauſe: to repent of my impru- 
dence moſt 'feelingly. The unexpected 
meeting with my poor ſiſter you have heard; 
but it is not poſſible for you to conceive the 
variety of painful emotions that ſeized on my 
heart when TI ſaw her diſtreſs, and knew how 
greatly I had wronged her, 


The unexpected entrance of Mr. Smith, 
in a very bad humour, obliged us to ſeparate : 
I hoped ſhe would linger in the wood, and 
return when he was gone. He demanded of 
me © how I dared to be fo imprudent as to 
permit ſuch low wretches to enter my apart- 
ment ? The next thing (faid he) will be, that 
ſhe -will bring in a gang to rob the houſe ; 
but I ſhall prevent their having much wow 
however. 


Ile then ordered a large trunk to be 
brought, packed up the little plate he had 
allowed me, all the table and bed linen, and, 
in ſhort, every thing that was valuable and 
profitable. This he ordered to be carried 

0 
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to his other houſe. Much aſtoniſhed, I aſk 
ed, „If I was to accompany him?“ c 


« No (he replied;) when you want a. 
change it can be brought to you ; but I ſhall 
not have my property loſt through your 
meanneſs and folly.” _ | 


He left me—left me for ever! Mrs. Smith 
ſtopped ſome moments to ſubdue her agita- 
tions, and then reſumed her narrative. 


tc J neither ſaw him or his mother until 
yeſterday, when ſhe came to me, and in- 
formed me, that, in confequence of a ſudden 
and unfortunate | event, Mr. Smith was 
obliged to go on a journey, and requeſted 
to ſee me immediately. You juſt then was 
ſeen at the door. She ſeemed alarmed. — 
Deny yourſelf (ſaid ſhe ;) what can that man 
want? No good, I dare ſay. I had, I own, 
the ſame idea. When you perſiſted in ſeeing 
me, ſhe flew and locked the door. Say you 


will fee him to-morrow (ſhe. cried, greatly 
_ agitated.) 
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agitated.) I did ſo, equally alarmed at your 
appearance and her fright, When you had 
turned from the houſe, without giving me 
time to make any obſervations, ſhe bid me 
haſten with her to my huſband. 1 was ex- 
ceffively hurried, and knew not what con- 
jectures to form, but readily accompanied 
her. On our arrival here, inſtead of meet- 


ing him, his ſervant delivered her a letter, 


containing ſimply theſe words: 


« J am obliged to ſet off immediately; 
you will hear farther from me to-morrow.” 


Terrified to death by this myſterious con- 
duct, I entreated Mrs. Smith © to diſcloſe all 
ſhe knew of his affairs, aſſuring her the worſt 
could not exceed my apprehenſions.” 


I know but little more than yourſelf, . 
(anſwered ſhe.) He has loſt large ſums; 
lately, and it is neceſſary that he ſhould go to 
New-York to look after ſome property there. 
We ſhall ſoon follow. The ſervants are diſ- 

0 charged; 
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charged; only this one man leſt, and to- 
morrow, I ſuppoſe, we ſhall hear where we 
are to meet; we can then diſpoſe of the 
furniture in both houſes.” 


I ſaw now I was completely undone, and 
at the mercy of a man who had ruined, and 
never loved me. All the plate, linen, and 
every thing of value in this houſe, were gone, 
I made ſeveral inquiries of her and the fer- 
vant ; I could only get vague and uncertain - 
anſwers. I retired to bed, overwhelmed 
with miſery. I roſe this morning ſcarcely 
alive, and went to Mrs. Smith's apartment. 
Judge my aſtoniſhment, when I found ſhe 
had never been in bed! I ran from room to 
room rung for the ſervant—no one appear- 
ed—her clothes—every thing—were gone, 
merely the furniture left! On a bench, in 
the paſſage, I found a key to the ſtreet- 
door (there having, I ſuppoſe, been two, as 
the door was locked) and a flip of paper un- 
der it: Here it is, ſaid ſhe, taking a ſcrap 
from her pocket. PENN"; - 
1 | F 6 Biddulph 
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Biddulph haſtily rook the paper, and in- 
ſtantly recognized the writing to be Mrs. 
Biddulph's, with theſe words: „“ We ſhall 
ſee you no more; Mr. Smith is ruined; 
the furniture at both houſes are your's ; the 
produce may put you in ſome way to get 
your bread; we ſhall leave America directly. 


c Good Heaven! (exclaimed he) what 
ſchemes of iniquity - what depravity of mind ! 
My conjectures were right. This is her 
hand; I know it but too well.“ 


How Sir! {cried Mrs. Smith) are you 
then acquainted with my unworthy buſband ?” | 


Too well, indeed! (replied Biddulph ;) 
he is a moſt incorrigible villain. 7, Madam, 
have ſuffered ſeverely by his impoſitions : 
But pray go on, you ſhall know all by and 
bye: 


I, 


&« I have but little more to ſay (added ſhe, 
in great emotion.) My diſtraction you. may 
913 eaſily 
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eaſily conceive. I flew from this houſe to 
the other, which, to my great ſurpriſe, I 
found on the latch, the outſide gate. only 
bolted, which was within my reach. On 
entering the houſe, no ſeryant appeared, the 
girl was gone, in my bed room my trunks 
were opened, and the few jewels and laces I 
had, taken away ! Almoſt frantic, J locked 
up the houſe, and ran to ſeveral little cot- 
tages on the ſkirts of the wood to inquire 
for the girl. No one had ſeen her. I then 
haſtened back, thinking it poſſible ſhe might 
be here waiting for me. So great were my 
agitations, that I was inſenfible how I walked, 
nor obſerved any one until I came ſuddenly 
upon you. Now, Sir, you know all; you 
ſee me poor and abandoned, like my poor 
Maria, but not like her, happily releaſed from 
trouble; J muſt live to ſuffer more.“ 

She pronounced thoſe words in a tone of 
deſpair, that rauſed Biddulph to recollec- 
tion, for he had been loſt in thought in a 


retroſpection of paſt events, which the idea 
of 
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of William Biddulph, and his worthleſs mo- 
ther, had given riſe to. 


c Deſpair not, Madam (ſaid he, in a 
compaſſionate tone) you are indeed a victim 
to the baſeſt of wretches, but your misfor- 
tunes have done away the remembrance of 


your errors; in the grave let your faults be 
forgotten. He then adviſed her to ſend for 
ſome truſty perſon to place in the one houſe, 


and a ſervant to attend her in the other, until 


her affairs could be inveſtigated.” 


« Moſt fortunately (ſaid ſhe) I do not 
immediately want money, for three hundred 
pounds are in the hands of a Gentleman in 
this town, to whom my father lent it, and 
it was ſome time after my marriage when he 
called upon me with the intereſt. I had 
wiſdom enough not to mention it to Mr. 
Smith, as he early ſhewed a want of gene- 
roſity in pecuniary matters. This ſum, I 
have been given to underſtand, I may call in 
at a very ſhort notice, and the Gentleman 1 

know 
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know will not pay any one elſe but myſelf, 
as I have his bond.” 


Mr. Biddulph was glad to hear ſhe had 
ſuch a reſource, ſmall as it was. He then 
propoſed her going with him to Mrs. Nel- 
ſon's. She was much agitated. 


& Pardon me (ſaid ſhe) I cannot ſtand 

the melancholy ſcene; a reproaching heart, 

and ſpirits worn down as mine, cannot ſup- 

port the ſelf-accuſation, which muſt ſtrike 

me when I view an unfortunate ſiſter and 

her child victims, too probably, to my arts 
and inhumanity.” 


bx He did not preſs her further, but ſtaid in 
the houſe while ſhe went into the neighbour- 
hood, and procured. a young girl to return 
and remain with her. He then took his 
leave, and returned to Barclay, not having 
time to call at Mrs. Franklyn's. Barclay 
was ſurpriſed at his long ſtay, and on his 
entrance obſerved by his looks that he was 

5 i full 
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full of intelligence, and had met with ſome- 
thing extraordinary. Biddulph ſoon put him 
out of ſuſpenſe, by relating every thing that 
had occurred in the morning. Barclay, tho” 
he abounded in the milk of human kindneſs, 
could not repreſs a ſentiment like pleaſure, 
that his lamented Maria was not the only 
| ſufferer ; but his humanity preſently got the 

better. of his firſt feelings, and he owned 
Mrs. Smith was greatly to be pitied. 


Biddulph then explained to him who this 
Mr. Smith was, and by that explanation it 
was evident he had baſely deceived the un- 
happy woman, who called herſelf his wife, 
every way. Their whole conduct (ſaid 
he) has been a ſcene of villany; plunged 
into vice, they ruſh forward to freſh crimes 
every day, and had J not, by experience, 
been fatally convinced of their vileneſs and 
duplicity, I ſhould have thought it impoſſi- 
ble for ſuch characters to exiſt,” 


« Human 
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« Human nature is very depraved (ob- 
ſerved Barclay) and when once we indulge in a 
propenſity to vice and folly, it is extremely 
difficult to ſtop, much more to retreat. I 
believe few men ar firſt think of going the 
lengths that they are gradually drawn into; 
but one folly produces another, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them renders the mind callous, and 
even bold in infamy : However, for her 
worthy parent's ſake, and becauſe ſhe is un- 
fortunate, I will be the protector of Mrs. 
Smith, and will ſet every engine at work to 
diſcover the wretch who has ſo cruelly de- 
ceived her. I will write a line preparatory 
to my ſeeing her, which cannot be till after 
to-morrow, and then all my reſentments ſhall 
be buried in the grave of her lifter !” 

Biddulph, very anxious to know the reſult 
of Mrs. Edey's interpoſition in his behalf, 
thought he would wait on her, previous to 
calling on his friend Peter.” The moment he 


appeared at Mrs. Edey's door he was admitted. 
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I am glad to ſee thee, friend (ſaid ſhe, 
with a gracious nod) fit thee down, and 1 
will relate unto thee my converſe with neigh- 
bour Bailey, and the maiden Harriot. I 
communicated to them thy converſation with 
me: I ſpoke of thee, as thee ſeemeſt to be, 
a friendly, goodly-looking, young man, and 
aſſured them thou hadſt no deſign, but civi- 

lity towards them. The maiden was con- 
founded, I think, and ſeemed not very much 
diſpleaſed, but friend Bailey abuſed thee 
much.” She had received a letter very greatly 
to thy prejudice, I know not from whem ; 
but as it came from one that knows thee, 
and we know no more of thee than from 
thy own report, aſſuredly there is equal cre- 
dit due to the letter writer as to thyſelf, — 
Truth obliges me to ſay this. Do not thee 
interrupt (continued ſhe, obſerving Bid- 
dulph going 'to ſpeak) I took thy part as 
much as I could do, and Harriot ſaid, no 
attention ought to be given to any informa- 
tion where the author was afraid or aſhamed 
to ſet his name. This produced great wrath 
from 
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from neighbour Bailey; ſhe was very ſevere 
upon the maiden, and ſent her from the room | 
weeping. I reproved her ſeverity, and then, 
in a paſſion, I diſcovered the cauſe of her 
anger againſt thee, and the poor child. Friend 
Franklyn has made her will, and given the 
truſt of her daughter and ſmall fortune into 
the hands of friend Bailey. She fooliſhly 
conceived thee liked the maiden, and that 
the child liked thee, and therefore might, if 
neighbour Franklyn ſaw thee, ſuperſede her 
truſt, by conſenting to an union between 
thee and her daughter. The fooliſh woman 
forgot thee wert our enemy, and that the 
poor thing, /o very young as ſhe is, is haſten- 
ing to the boſom of Abraham. I reaſoned 
with her, but ſhe was obſtinate. I then 
aſked for the child : I was told ſhe was 
returned to her mother, who is in great dan- 
ger, and cannot recover; ſo thee ſeeſt it is 
in vain to expect any entrance into that houſe, 
for neighbour Bailey has the entire dominion 
there,” | 


Mortified 
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Mortified and perplexed, Biddulph roſe, 
and walked the room abſorbed in thought, 


without ſpeaking. 


« Thee needeſt not pace about, and look 
ſo ſorrowful (ſaid Mrs. Edey :) Come, come, 
young man, thee mayſt find friends beſide 
the Franklyns. I tell thee thou lookeſt to 
have a proper perſon, and if thee wilt quit 
the, trade of war, and become one of the 
faithful, thou ſhalt be the friend of my bo- 
ſom. My huſband wanteth a young man as 
his ſteward and overſeer, I will W in thy 
behalf.“ 


At this inſtant, unexpectedly, entered Mr. 
Edey. Seeing Biddulph, he drew himſelf 
up as ſtately as a pine: What wanteth this 
young man?” demanded he of his loving 
conlort, 


« He is come to offer his ſervices to 
thee,” anſwered ſhe, a little confuſed. 


5 WI 
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« want him not (returned the Quaker, 
ſtill ſhifly viewing him.) Friend, I have 
no occaſion. for thee; I employ none in my 
concerns but the brethren, therefore thee 
mayſt depart; thee cameſt here unfriendly to 
our intereſt; thee art hoſtile to our cauſe, 
therefore I ſay, young man, I like thee not.“ 


ot . 1 * 
* w * 1 % 


% Why, what aileth thee, Reuben?” aſked 
Mrs. Fdey, in a ſoft voice: © Why is thy 
ſpirit moved againſt the young man?? 

_« Becauſe” thou art moved in his favour, | 
Ce he 9 [ Uke not the profanc't to croſs. 
my door.“ Sg 

I tell thee, Reuben, the young man 
may be uſeful; if he liveth with vs, he may 
ſoon be viſited by the ſpirit, and cleave | unto, 
us as one of the faithful.” 


« I ſay unto that nay,” replied Reuben, 
in a loud voice, that rouſed Biddulph from 
his reverie, in which he had been ſo loſt as | 


ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely to attend to this curious diſpute. — 
Haſtily turning to them, with a bow, «I 
am obliged to your kindneſs, Madam, and 
ſincerely wiſh you health. I. leave Phila- 
delphia in two days, perhaps never to return.“ 
Slightly bowing to Mr. Edey, he quitted 
the houſe, overwhelmed with vexation, hope- 
leſs of ſeeing the lovely Harriot, and almoſt 
diſtracted at the reflection of her being ſo 
entirely in the power of Mrs. Bailey. One 
only ray of hope could he adduce to ſave 
him from deſpair, the friendly offices of Mr. 
Barclay in his abſence, and the intelligence 
that Mrs. Nelſon would obtain through Pe- 
ter, might poſſibly together afford ſome 
opportunity of acquainting Harriot with his 
ſentiments and ſituation. He returned to his 
lodgings very dejected. Barclay ſaw it, and 
pitied him; but he was not in a ſtate of mind 
himſelf at that time to be capable of giving 
any conſolation to another. 
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CHAP. V. 


HE following day witneſſed the laſt 
ſolemn duties paid to the unfortunate 
Maria, and her ill-fated child ; one grave 
held them, and in that awful repoſitory ſhe 
reſted from ſorrow, and all her errors were 
forgotten. 


Biddulph, though much affected himſelf, 
was obliged to aſſume a fortitude he did not 
poſſeſs, that he might ſpeak comfort to his 
new friend Barclay, whoſe emotions, though 
not violent, were very diſtreſſing, and called 
for his kindeſt attentions. As the next 


morning 
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morning was fixed upon for his return to the 
camp, he wiſhed to ſee. the unfortunate Mrs. 
Smith that evening; he entreated Barclay 


to accompany him. 


c ] with to ſee you meet friendly before 
I leave you (ſaid he) we will mingle our for- 
rows together, the ſooner it is over the better, 
you both want conſolation, and grief, when 
amp, will be leſs. poignant.” 


It is a painful effort (replied Barclay). 
that you impoſe upon me. 1 dread to ſee 
her. I. cannot behold her without feeling 
regret. and reſentment, yet ſhe is penitent— 

ſhe. is unhappy—lhe is already puniſhed. — 
Yes, I will ſee her, and in memory of her 

good. parents, and beloved ſiſter, for their 


ſakes I will be her friend.” 


Biddulph did not give him time to deli- 
berate farther, but haſtened him to the houſe. 
When Barclay and ſhe ſaw each other, both 


ſtarted and recoiled, bis mourning habit and 
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dejected countenance, his arm in a ſling, and 
his whole appearance ſo touching, ſhocked 
her extremely ; ſhe fell back in the chair 


from whence ſhe had riſen, and burſt into 
a flood of tears. 


Barclay, from the gay, haughty and un- 
feeling young woman, he had never eſteemed, 
law a form waſted by grief, a ſpirit ſubdued 
by ill uſage, and a mind oppreſſed by a con- 
ſcious ſenſe of its errors; he ſaw ſhe wanted 
not the ſting of reproach to add additional 
wounds to her own feelings; he threw him- 
ſelf into a chair, and contemplated her a 
few moments in ſilence. The natural good 


neſs of his heart, however, ſoftened him in 


her favour when he beheld her ſorrow, and 
recollected her ſituation : He aroſe and took 
her hand — © Mrs. Smith (ſaid he) let us 
avoid unavailing retroſpections that muſt 
give pain to us both ; think of me as the 
friend of your family ; as your friend, you 
. ſhall find me ſuch. Do not revert to any 
paſt circumſtances on certain ſubjects ; let 
Vol. 111. - G your 
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| To 
| your own concerns occupy your mind, 
and fee me rear: to do you every ſervice in 


wy power.” 
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She attempted to ſpeak, but the words 
died on her tongue; confuſion, grief and re- 
morſe, were evidently pourtrayed in her 


5 countenance. 


— 


Biddulph, to relieve both, mentioned his 
departure for the camp, regretted that he 
muſt ſo ſoon leave them, and requeſted a 
correſpondence with Barclay as the only al- 


leviation to that regret. 


„ You forget your ſituation and mine, 
(faid Barclay) and how unlikely that a cor- 
reſpondence will be permitted, or, if per- 
mitted, from the nature of things, how many 
chances there are that our letters may miſ- 


carry.“ | FF : | 


” 


« ] did, indeed, forget theſe unpleaſant 


circumſtances (anſwered he) but I cannot 
reſign 
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reſign the hope of an intercourſe between 
us ſometimes. I ſhould be moſt wretched, 
indeed, if I thought all communications 
would be prevented.” 


« Hope till, my young friend (ſaid Bar- 
clay, with a dejected air) a thouſand fortu- 
nate incidents may realize your hopes and 
withes ; at leaſt, you have no cauſe to de- 
ſpair, for both poſſibilities and probabilities 
are in your favour.” 


Biddulph ſaw by the turn of his features 
to what he alluded, and, in a comparative 
ſenſe, could not but acknowkdge, there did 
exiſt a chance for his future happineſs, al- 
though that chance appeared exceedingly re- 
mote and uncertain, 


Mrs. Smith expreſſed a good deal of re- 
gret at parting with him, and as he was 
materially concerned in knowing the future 
plans and reſidence of her huſband (as ſhe 
ſtiled him) and his mother, he requeſted, 
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with great carneſtneſs (which ſhe. though 
entirely reſulted from his compaſſion for her) 
to have every poſſible information collected, 
and ſentto him when his place of reſidence was 
fixed upon; if, indeed, in his deſultory ar- 
rangements he ſhould be ſettled at any par- 
ticular ſtation. 


—_— 


This Mr. Barclay aſſured him of; he knew 


his reaſons; but as they had before agreed 
it would be, for the preſent, cruel and un- 


neceſſary to acquaint Mrs. Smith with the 
whole of the deception practiſed on her, and 
that ſne was not legally a wife, he avoided 
any farther explanation of his motives, and 
ſuffered her to believe, ber intereſt only in- 


fluenced him in the requeſt. 


| Biddulph left Barclay and Mrs. Smith to- 
gether, whilſt he once more attempted to 
gain admittance at Mrs, Franklyn's. Peter 


opened the door. 


| 7 « My 
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« My good friend (faid Biddulph) may 1 | 
be permitted to ſee your young Lady? 


« Ah! no, Sir,” anſwered he, tears trem- 
bling in his eyes, © no, you cannot, indeed; 
our dear miſtreſs-is at_the point of death. 
Poor Miſs Harriot can neither ſleep nor eat, 
and that ſorry old vixen, Mrs. Bailey, orders 

| every thing here, and carries herſelf very 
harſh, indeed, to poor Miſs. Ah! Lord, I 
wiſh her old friend under-ground would 
come and fetch her away, ſhe is fo deadly 
croſs to us all.“ 


Biddulpb, greatly agitated, ſcarce knew 
what to ſay, or how to withdraw himſelf 
from the houſe ; but ſeeing Peter looking 
fearfully round, he recollected himſelf:— 1 
wiſh not to draw any diſpleaſure upon you, 
my honeſt friend; but if you will conſtantly 
inform Mrs. Nelſon of every tranſaction in 
your houſe, you will be guilty of no impro- 
priety, and may ſerve me moſt eſſentially.“ 
Slipping a guinea into his hand, he reluc- 
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0 tantiy quitted the door, Peter aſſuring him 
1 of his obedience to his commands. 


He returned to his lodgings under a good 
deal of anxiety. He met Barclay little leſs 
ſorrowful from his viſit to Mrs. Smith, and 
not leſs concerned at the idea of parting 
from Biddulph, for whom he had conceived 

2 warm eſteem. They paſſed a melancholy 
evening; the uncertainty of his deftination, 
the unpleaſant. ſizuation of Harriot; and the 
impoſſibility of relinquiſhing his ſtation in 
the army for the preſent, altogether gave 
Biddulph the moſt poignant uneaſineſs. 
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Barclay affired him *he would watch over 

his intereſts in Philadelphia, and by ſome 

means get introduced to Mrs. Bailey and 

Harriot ; that care (he ſaid) and Mrs. Smith's 

concerns, would occupy his mind, and em- 

| ploy his time, he hoped equally for their 
advantage, and his own peace.” 
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Early on the ſucceeding day Biddulph, 3 


with an oppreſſed heart, too leave of Mr. 
Barclay, and, attended by his ſervant An- 
drew, repaired to the head-quarters at Ger- 
man- Town. On his arrival he waited on 
the Commander, and was informed a detach- 
ment was to march the following morning at 
day-break, to intercept a foraging party, 
whom their ſcouts had diſcovered a few miles 
from the camp. After the battle at German 
Town, General Waſhington had retreated 
to Valley- Forge, fifteen or ſixteen miles from 
Philadelphia, where he cauſed temporary 
huts to be erected, that might enable his 
troops to ſupport the rigour of the coming 
ſeaſon. The wonderful reſolution, patience, 
perſeverence, the attachment to their Gene- 
ral, which pervaded throughout the whole 
American camp, evinced ſuch unſhaken 
determination to bear with every inconveni- 
ence, and ſtruggle through every difficulty 
under his command, whom they looked up 
to as a father and a preſerver, that every 

thinking, ſenſible mird was convinced, the 
| ' G-4 war 
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war would not be of a ſhort duration, ſhould 

England perſiſt in her demands, and proſe- 
cute the war until America was tired, or en- 
tirely ſubdued. The foraging parties, and 
occaſional detachments, continually harraſſed 
the Britiſh troops on ſimilar duty, for having 
the advantage of knowing their ground, the 
latter frequently ſuffered in their little ſkir- 
miſhes. 


One of theſe parties had become rather 
formidable, and it was reſolved to ſend a 
pretty ſtrong detachment to watch their mo- 
tions. On this duty Biddulph was ordered, 
and accordingly ſet out on his march by break 
of day. Paſſing through a wood, which 
greatly impeded their way, they ſuddenly 
deſcried a party advancing towards them, 
and in a few moments after, an engagement 
enſued, in which, after a ſevere conteſt, the 
Americans were victorious, chiefly owing to 
the diſadvantages under which their oppo- 
nents laboured, being entangled by the wood 

and uneven ground, which they knew not 
| how 
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how to encounter with. Unhappily Bid- 
dulph was wounded, and taken priſoner ; he 
fought with the deſperation of a man careleſs 
of life ; but was overpowered, and carried in 

triumph, with ſeveral others, to the camp. 


Andrew, his faithful ſervant, ſurrendered 
himſelf to the victors, requeſting he might 
be permitted to attend his maſter. This the 
commanding, officer of the party humanely 
granted, and learning that Mr. Biddulph 
was a young man of family and fortune, a 
volunteer, he ordered him every accommo- 
dation their ſituation would admit of. His 
wounds were found not dangerous, and in a 
day or two, being able to ſit up in his bed, 
he ſent his compliments to the commander of 
the party that had taken him, and requeſted 
to ſee him. This Gentleman, Colonel Mif- 
fin, had been a Quaker ; but inſpired by. 
military ardour, and a deſire of ſerving his 
country, he had quitted his houſehold gods, 
an amiable wife, and the olive-branch which 
9 his ſect, and repaired to the 
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Jerſeys, that he might have the glory to 
command under General Waſhington. He 
inſtantly attended Mr. Biddulph, and, in the 
moſt condeſcending humane manner, aſked 
his commands ? 


ce I wiſh to thank you, Sir (replied Bid- 
dulph) for the very kind treatment I have 
received by your orders,” 


« For the common duties of humanity, 
(returned the other) you owe me no obli- 
gations, ſince I only ſought the gratification 
of my own feelings ; but if you can put it 
in my power to ſerve you in any thing that is 
conſiſtent with my duty, name it without 
reſerve.” 


« And if any thing can reconcile me to a 
ſituation ſo mortifying to a ſoldier (anſwered 
Biddulph) it muſt be the conſolation that T 
have fallen into the hands of a brave, and 
equally generous, man. I have a friend, Sir, 
in Philadelphia, and what will, perhaps, ſur- 

3 f priſe 
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priſe you, he is an American, zealous in 
the cauſe of his country, and but lately re- 
turned from France; but, however differently 
we might think on political ſubjects, our 
hearts ſeemed congenial in other points. He, 
I know, will feel uneaſy on my account: I. 
wiſh to inform him where I am. Can you 
have the goodneſs to inſtruct me by what, 
means I. can convey intelligence ? A few 
lines open for inſpection, ſimply to acquaint 
him that I am alive, and in generous hands, 
is the extent of my wiſhes.” | 


« And to the extent of my power (an- 
ſwered Colonel Miffin) I will try to comply 
with them. At preſent all communication. 
between our troops and the inhabitants being 
cut off, to write any individual would, moſt 
probably, prove fruitleſs ; but fortunately the 
General-is going to ſend a flag of truce on. 
buſineſs to Lord Cornwallis, and I will re- 
queſt your letter may be ſent at the ſame 


time.“ 
G. 6 Biddulph 
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Biddulph warmly thanked the friendly 
Colonel, and ſoon compoſed a few lines to 
Barclay, beſeeching him © to remember the 
ſituation of his heart, anxious for the health 
of Miſs Franklyn and Mrs. Smith; and to 
believe, that, if he had been unſucceſsful, he 
had endeavoured to do his duty, though that 
duty was, perhaps, repugnant to the wiſhes 
of his friend. He mentioned Colonel Mif- 
fin with reſpect and eſteem, as a brave and 
generous enemy.” 


Mr. Biddulph had remained near a week 
in the American camp in a ſtate of convaleſ- 
cence, when ſome diſpatches from New- 
York and Albany arrived, requiring rein- 
forcements in thoſe parts. The immenſe 
diſtance, the difficulty of croſſing the Dela- 
ware, then covered with ice, rendered it. 
impracticable, at that time, to aſſiſt them, 
who, alarmed by the taking of Ticonderago, 
and the rapid march of Burgoyne towards 
Albany, had ſent forward expreſſes to the 
different armies for reinforcements. 


Theſe 
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Theſe expreſſes were quickly followed by 
others, with an account of the ſurrender of 
the Engliſh army to General Gates. They 
arrived on the very day when the battle at 
Fort Red-Bank took place, and the Heſſians 
were ſo ſeverly repulſed. 


Biddulph heard theſe circumſtances, fo 
diſgraceful to his country, with real concern, 
particularly as he ſaw how much it elated 
the Americans, whoſe reſentment and aver- 
ſion to the Britiſh nation daily gained ground, 
and left but little room for hope that they 
would ever hearken to any accommodations, 
whilſt their immenſe reſources in a country 
ſo favourable to their detached parties, and - 
ſo little known. to our troops, gave them a 
decided ſuperiority. 


Whilſt he remained in the camp, he was 
extremely defirous of ſeeing General Waſh- 
ington, in a more familiar point of view than 
commanding his troops, having expreſied 
his wiſhes to one of the officers, Mr. De 
Mauduit, 
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Mauduit, a French Gentleman, who had fre- 
quently viſited him. He was one evening 
invited to the General's tent, if it could be 
called ſuch, being very little ſuperior to the 
common huts erected for the troops. Mr. 
De Mauduit introdued him. The General. 
received him with a polite affability that ba- 
niſhed reſerve, and that little confuſion natu- 
rally felt from his ſituation. The converſa- 
tion was free and unreſerved, without at all 
reverting to political ſubjects, or any thing 
that could offend the feelings of an Engliſh- 
man. 


Biddulph was extremely ſenſible of this 
delicacy, and, charmed with the amiable 


manners of Waſhington, he remarked with 


what animation, reſpect and affection, every 
officer addreſſed him. It was not the diſtant 


reſpect of a ſubaltern to his General, whoſe 
ſupercilious ſelf-conſequence inſpired awe 
and reſtraint ;, it was the involuntary effu- 
ſions of love and confidence mingled with 
admiration. He returned to his quarters 

| highly 
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highly gratified with beholding a man ſo ge- 
nerally eſteemed, even by thoſe whoſe prin- 
ciples differed from his own, and who re- 
probated the cauſe in wiuch he was engaged. 
Two days after this interview Mr. De Mau- 
duit brought him the General's permiſſion to 


accompany ſeveral officers (who had been. 
taken wounded in the action at Red-Bank) 


on their return to Philadelphia. — This 
French officer attended them hi1ijelf to Ge- 
neral Howe, and was received by that Gen- 
tleman with reſpect and politeneſs. 


Biddulph, whoſe wounds had been of no 
material conſequence, Ws now almoſt well, 
and having leave from the General to return 
to his private quarters, he joyfully repaired 
to Mrs. Nelſon's, and within a few minutes 
was heartily welcomed by Mr. Barclay, and 
that good woman. 


Impatient for intelligence, Tell me (he 


cried) what has paſſed in my abſence, Mrs. 
and 
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and Miſs Franklyn, Mrs. Smith, how, and 
where are they ?” | 


ce J wrote to you yeſterday (ſaid Barclay) 
not then expecting your return, I wiſh I 
could give you every ſatisfactory information, 


but. 
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« But what ?” exclaimed Biddulph, haſ- 
tily: I cannot conceal any thing from you; 
Mrs. Franklyn died the day ſubſequent to 
your departure from us. She has left her 
daughter, with about four thouſand pounds, 
to the care of Mrs. Bailey; nay, has even 
made her conſent neceſſary to her marriage 
until the age of one-and-twenty. In con- 
ſequence of this power ſhe is going to quit 
Philadelphia; ſome ſay to New-York, 
others, that ſhe has relations who live at 
Albany, and that ſhe 1s determined to brave 
the rigours of the ſeaſon, the chance of war, 
and, I may ſay, throw herſelf into the midſt 
of the enemy, as, it is much feared, Burgoyne 


will ſoon be in poſſeſſion of Albany. This 
i laſt 
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laſt project appears ſo raſh and chimerical, 
that I cannot give credit to it; but it is 
impoſſible to obtain any certain information. 
She admits no viſitcrs, not even the Qua- 
kers, and Mrs. Franklyn has been buried 
about a week, and Peter ſays Miſs Harriot 
orieves inceflantly ; but he had no opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to her alone ; the Old Vixen, 
as he calls her, never leaves her a moment. 


am ſorry to diſtreſs you (added he, 
obſerving Biddulph had thrown himſelf on 
the back of a chair much agitated:) How- 
ever, they are yet in their houſe, and love, 
which is ever ingenious, may ſuggeſt ſome 
plan to obtain an entrance there. As for 
Mrs. Smith ſhe has received the three hun- 
dred pounds borrowed of her, and an offer 
from the Gentleman, a very old man, with 
a maiden ſiſter nearly as old, and more in- 
firm than himſelf, to reſide with them. TI 
have, on the contrary, urged her to diſpoſe of 
all the furniture in both houſes, and accept 
of an annuity fram me; but ſhe ſcems to 

coincide 
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coincide with her old friend's wiſhes, and of: 
courſe I mult give up the point in ſome de- 
gree, though determined the ſhall not be 
dependent upon him. Thus I have ſatisfied 
your cur:ofity, and thank you heartily for 
your friendly letter, which relicved us from a 
good deal of anxicty.” 

« My dear Barclay (cried Biddulph) your 
relation has pained me to the foul. The 
lovely Harriot's ſituation is intolerable ; nor 
can I conceive how it was poſtible Mrs. 
Franklyn could be o infatuated as to confide 
ſuch a treaſure to the controul of a woman 
like Mrs. Bailey. Nothing, however, ſhall 
impede me from mating an effort to obtain an 
interview with Miſs Franklyn ; my happineſs 
depends upon it, for I am nearly diſtratted 
when I reflect that ſhe is taught to hold me 
unworthy of her eſteem.” ; 
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After ſome conſultation Peter was called 
in, and queſtioned relative to the maid- ſer- 


vant. His anſwers gave no fort of encou- 
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ragement that any aſſiſtance could be obtained 


of her, and Biddulph was almoſt driven to 


deſpair, when Peter ſuddenly cried out, A 
thought has juſt ſtruck me; at the bottom 
of the garden is a ſmall ſummer-houſe, the 
back of which, and the wall, join with one 
part of the wood, where the rubbiſh and 
weeds from the garden are thrown, Now 
Miſs often goes down there to cry and la- 
ment by herſelf. From the rubbiſh, I think, 
Sir, you could eaſily get over the wall, and 
hide either in the ſummer-houſe, or among 
the trees on one fide of it, until you ſaw 
her. She uſed to go generally after breakfaſt 
there.” 


This plan delighted Biddulph, and he re- 
ſolved to profit by it. That very evening 
he went to reconnoltre the place in the wood, 
and was convinced he could ealily get over. 
Another perſon might have thought it im- 
poſſible, but love leſſens difficulties, and de- 
ſpiſes danger. The intermediate hours were 
inſufferably tedious, reſt forſook his pillow, 

and 
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and when the morning began to dawn, he 
threw himſelf out of bed, to get ready for 
his intended excurſion to the wood. He ſet 
off at an early hour, and arriving at the de- 
fired ſpot, found more obſtacles to putting 
his deſign in execution than he was aware 
of, In fact, he was obliged to labour by 
drawing the rubbiſh together, and placing 
ſtones to heighten the aſcent. With a good 
dea] of fatigue he reached the top of the 
wall, and at no little hazard dropped down 
among the trees and ſhrubs that ſurrounded 
the ſummer-houſe, Having recovered his 
footing, he entered the room, which was 
ſeparated by a ſliding partition from one 
adjoining, leſs than the firſt, and chiefly filled 
with books and flowers. This inner-room 
had a full view of the houſe and walk leading 
to it. He had written a few lines to leave 
on the table preparatory to ſeeing her, and 
waited with anxious expectation for the de- 
ſired moment. Upwards of an hour had 
paſſed, when, to his infinite. mortification, 


he ſaw his lovely Harriot walking ſlowly to- 
wards 
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wards him, accompanied by Mrs. Bailey, — 
T his was an event, againſt which, though a 
very natural one, he had never prepared, 
and in his confuſion neglecting to haſten out, 
they turned into the walk which fronted the 
entrance dobr, and precluded all poſſibility 
of leaving the ſummer-houſe without being 
ſeen, for the trees had loſt great part of their 
foliage, and the ſhrubs were not ſufficiently 
thick to conceal him if he had gone out at 
the window : Nothing therefore remained 
but to get under the table, which, having a 
green cloth over it, almoſt reaching to the 
ground, was the only retreat now in his 
power. The Ladies entered the outer room, 


engaged in a very intereſting converſation, of 
which he did not loſe one ſyllable. 


« It is very provoking, child, you ſhould 
preſume to make objections to my plan, 


when you know you are ſo entirely in my 
power.“ 
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« A power, however, Madam, that I can- 
not implicitly ſubſcribe to (anſwered Har- 
rior) becauſe I think it unjuſtly obtained.” 


« A fine dutifal daughter, indeed! Here 
your mother has not been dead much above 
a fortnight, and you already accuſe her of 
injuſtice, and conteſt the rights ſhe has in 
wiſdom, and from prudence, knowing my 
honour and abilities, delagated to me ! For 
ſhame, Miſs, it you learned obedience to 
your mother's - will, and thought leſs of the 
Engliſh fellow, whoſe officious intelligence 
killed both your ſiſter and mother, let me 
tell you it would be more to your credit.” 


Harriot, who, from the firſt mention of 
her mother's death had been drowned in 
tears, endeavoured to repreſs them, and, in 
a voice ſcarcely articulate, yet expreſſive of 
indignation, faid, „Permit me to tell you, 
Mrs. Bailey, that had I thought fit to diſturb 
the laſt moments of a beloved and ever- 


regretted parent, with an account of your 
duplicity, 
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duplicity, your ſcliſh ſchemes and unjuſt 
prejudices, you never, Madam, would have 
retained that power you boaſt of: I know 
its full extent ; but never will I meanly bow 
to it, or ſcraple to avow the ſentiments of 
my heart o any occaſion : I therefore plainly 
tell you, your couſin never can, never ſhall, 
be any thing to me. You may prevent my 
marriage, but you cannot force me to give 
my hand againſt my inclinations,” 

«© That ſhall be tried (anſwered ſhe, in a 
rage) and you ſhall know I can exact your 
obedience.” With theſe words ſhe flung out 
of the room, and walked towards the houſe, 


Biddulph, who heard her go, and the ill- 
treated Harriot burſt into a paroxiſm of tears, 
removed from his hiding-place, and watched 


the former into the hohe, then laying the .. 
letter on the table, he made a little, no& TS 


that might attract the attention of the latter. 
He ſucceeded, for Harriot drawing back the 
partition, thinking the gardener was there, 

beheld 
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beheld the letter on the table. She advanced, 
took it up, and ſaw it addreſſed to herſelf: 


« Good Heavens! (exclaimed ſhe, in a 
tremulous voice, and ſinking into a chair) 
good Heavens! from whence came this, and 
from whom ?” For a few moments ſhe 
looked at the ſeal irreſolute; at length re- 
ſuming courage, © I will open it (ſaid ſhe) 


what have I to fear ?” She broke the ſeal, 


and read ſimply theſe words: 


e Be not alarmed, Madam, if an unjuſtly 
proſcribed man is anxious to throw himſelf 
at your feet, to clear his fame, and devote 
every moment of his future life to your 


ſervice. 
BIDDULPH.” 


« Aſtoniſhing! Kried ſhe) how tame 
this here ? Doubtleſs, by the gardener. - He 
little knows the utter impoſſibility of his en- 


trance into any houſe, where Mrs. Bailey 
commands; 
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commands; beſides, neither delzcacy nor 
honour will permit me to ſee him.“ 


O, ſay not ſo; revoke that cruel ſen- 
tence !” exclaimed he, diſengaging himſelf 
from his ſituation, and riſing at the ſame 
moment that Harriot fell lifeleſs on the floor. 
Luckily he broke the fall, though he could 
not ſave her from it, and poured forth a tor- 
rent of execrations on himſelf for his ab- 
ruptneſs. By giving her air, ſhe very ſoon 
recovered, and look ing up in a frighted 
averted manner, © Good God! Sir, how 
came you here ?” 


« Let me not waſte theſe precious mo- 
ments by entering into unneceflary details,” 
anſwered he. I know, Madam, I have been 
calumniated, You are prejudiced againſt 
me. Honour calls upon me to vindicate 
my character. The moſt perfect eſteem and 
admiration for you compels me to do myſelf 
juſtice, that I may not ſtand condemned in 

YOL, 111, _ your 
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- your opinion. Harriot had now a little re- 
covered herſelf. 


« You will pardon me, Sir, if I cannot 
liſten to any converſation 1n this place, under 
circumſtances ſo improper. ] have no right 
to inquire into any particulars relative to a 
Gentleman ſo little known, and whom, it is 
more than probable, I never ſhall be per- 
mitted to ſee again. By whatever means you 
came here, I muſt requeſt you never will 
repeat the] was going to ſay, intruſion,” 


ce I ſee, Madam (cried Biddulph) I ſee I 
am fated to be miſerable ; the machinations 
of my enemies have prevailed, and you have 
judged me without a hearing: But is that 
Juſt, is it generous ?? His emotions would 
not permit him to ſay more. She was af- 
fected. | | 


| 0 Be not offended, Sir, we are almoſt | 
1 ſtrangers; I am unhappily circumſtanced; I 
| have loſt .“ She ſtopped, painfully op- 
preſſed; 
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preſſed; I have loſt every dear and valuable 
friend; I am an orphan, deprived of the 
deareſt of mother's ; almoſt a ſtranger to the 
world, and under the authority of a perſon, 
to whom my lamented mother delegated her 
power. Were it known that I entertained 
any one in this place, my character, my peace, 
might be deſtroyed for ever. Adieu, Sir, 
adieu; retire from hence, now and for ever, 
if you wiſh me well.” 


« I with you well,” repeated Biddulph, 
« Great God! will that admit of doubt! 
Stay one moment, I-conjure you, I have a 
| friend, a reſpectable one; Mr. Barclay, fee 
him, Hear him at leaſt, if you reje& me.” - 


If Mr. Barclay can gain an admittance 
to this houſe properly, I will hear him, or 
you; but never, Sir, will I entertain any 
man clandeſtinely. I am obliged for your 
intentions, for your good wiſhes ;- you have 
mine moſt ſincerely in return.” With-theſe 
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words ſhe haſtily left the room. , and ran up 
| the. garden. F 


Never: was man ſo voxed, fo confuſed, as 
Biddulph. He almoſt reſolved to follow 
her; but on recollection that a raſh ſtep like 
that might diſtreſs and diſpleaſe her, he 
thought it beſt to return, and conſult Barclay. 
In getting over the wall, a ſtone ſlipped un- 
der his foot; he fell, and ſprained his ancle. 
With much pain and difficulty he reached 
Mrs. Nelſon's, by which time his leg was ſo 
much ſwelled, that the good woman was 
frighted ; ſhe bathed it well, and he retired 
to bed ; the agitations of his mind, and pain 
of body, inflamed the wound in his arm, which 
was not thoroughly healed, and by the morn- 


ing he was exceedingly feveriſh, and in much 


pain, Barclay ſent for medical aſſiſtance 

without conſulting him. Biddulph was ſen- 

ſible of his kindneſs, and ſubmitted to the 

regulations impoſed upon him very readily, 
except keeping in bed; to that he objected, 

but the ſurgeon aſſured him it was abſolutely 

| e Cy; 
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-neceffary, and Barclay, who eaſily guefſed 
the cauſe from whence his objections to con- 
finement originated, prefling his hand, — 
4 Make yourſelf eaſy, my friend, appoint 
me your double, and fear not but that I may 


be a ſucceſsful repreſentative: It ſhall go 


hard if I do not match the wiſe ſchemes of 
an antiquated maiden. Suddenly recollecting 
himſelf, pray, Sir (demanded he of the ſur- 
geon) are you acquainted in the Franklyn 
family, or with Mrs. Bailey ?” 


e With both, Sir (replied he) for I at- 

tended Mrs. Franklyn and her daughter. — 
_ Unhappily theirs were cafes beyond the reach 
of medicine. I lament the melancholy ef- 
fects of grief and deſpair, as much on their 
own accounts, as becauſe it has left a very 
lovely young woman in a ſtate of mind that 
may poſſibly terminate equally fatal.” 


ce Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Biddulph, 
quite off his guard. The ſurgeon ſmiled, 
but v went on: © I am the more apprehenſive 


oy for 
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for Miſs Franklyn, not from any actual ill- 
neſs at preſent exiſting, more than a dejection 
and weakneſs naturally to be expected in a 
mind of ſenſibility, and a delicate frame like 
| her's ; but becauſe ſhe has a companion by 
no means calculated to ſooth the one, or 
reſtore the other, You know Mrs. Bailey, 
Gentlemen?“ 


Only by report,” anſwered Mr. Barclay, 
« which is not at all favourable to the Lady.“ 


« In this cafe,” returned the ſurgeon, 
=« Goſſip Fame has done her no injuſtice ;_, 
for if ſhe has but few friends, ſhe may thank 
her own malicious temper 3 and I moſt ſin- 
cerely regret, that, in the ſmall number of 
them, Mrs. Franklyn was included. Had 
that Lady known her diſpoſition thoroughly, 
ſhe never would have made her guardian of 
her daughter's perſon and fortune.” 


« We are of one ſentiment on that ſub- 


Ks Mr. Manly (faid Barclay) and to deal 
ingenuouſly 
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ingenuouſly with you, great part of our pre- 

ſent illneſs (looking ſignificantly at Bid- 
dulph) ariſes from that ſource, My friend 
here has ſome little acquaintance with Miſs 
Franklyn. Mrs. Bailey has taken an unac- ' 
countable diſlike to him, without being able 
to aſſign any cauſe for it, but her own pre- 
judices; ſhe has ſhut her door againſt him; 
nor can he obtain any interview with Miſs 
Harriot; added to this, we are told, ſhe * 
intends going to the North.” 


« Well, well (anſwered Mr. Manly, ſmi- 
ling) I ſee I ſhall have the credit of curing 
my patients. Know then that I am a prodi- 
gious favourite with this old, formal, envious 
maiden ; ſhe once, I believe, formed ſome 
_ deſigns on my liberty; but finding me a ri- 
diculous old bachelor, ſhe is now contented 
with a few civil things my profeſſion obliges 
me to ſay, and as I never contradict her 
abſurdities, does me the honour ta ſuppoſe 
I am perfectly of her opinion. Now I ad- 

mire Miſs Franklyn as much as I pity her: 
| H 4 | 1 
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Fknow you, Sir, and your character; I am 
perſuaded a friend of your's muſt be a wor- 
thy man: Command my ſervices, therefore, 
in any way you pleaſe ; I ſhall ſee the Ladies 
this very evening.” 


Never was joy equal to Biddulph's. The 


Doctor's words were infinitely more effica« 


cious than his preſcriptions, and he joyfully 
accepted the offered ſervices, He was re- 
queſted, however, to repreſs his emotions, 
and let Mr. Manly take his own way on this 
firſt opening. He took leave with a promiſe 


of calling in upon them that evening on his 


return from Miſs Franklyn. Barelay con- 
gratulated Biddulph on this unexpected dawn 
of good fortune, and hoped much from the 
Doctor's friendly interpoſition. 


© 
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IN the evening he made his expetted'' ap- 
pearance : *I have been uncommonly 
_ fortunate in my firſt miſſion (ſaid. he) {6 
now hear me with' patience (ſeeing Biddulph 
eager to ſpeak) for J only am to be the 
talker. Very ſoon after my entrance, when 
I was particularly polite to Mrs, Bailey, ſhe 
was informed Mrs. Crape wiſhed to ſpeak 
with her, and ſhe haſtily retired to another 
room. I addreſſed the lovely girl, who 
looked extremely- languid, by aſking a few 
trifling queſtions in my profeſſional line, and 
blamed her negleR of the medicines I had 

Hs ordered 
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rdered for her. Upon my word, young 
y, a few ſuch patients as you, and a, 
Genteman under my care, a Mr. Biddulph, 
would ſoon ſtarve your Doctor, and ruin his 
reputation. 0 


« Mr. Biddulph! po repeated ſhe, bluſhing, 
« Is he ill, var 2” 


« Why, do you know him? I aſked.” 


„ have ſeen a Gentleman of that name, 
(anſwered ſhe, heſitatingly.) He came to 
this houſe on a very melancholy bulineſs,” N 
She ſtopped. 


« My knowledge of him is but ſlender,” 
faid I, careleſsly. He was recommended 
to my care by Mr. Barclay, who is his very 
particular friend, and that Gentleman's friend- 


| ſhip ſtamps him into value ; ; independent of 


which—here I will ſpare your modeſty, tho 
I did not prove ſparing 1 in your praiſe, how 
well Fed vpon an bour or 00 5 acquain- 

tance 
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tance I will not ſay; let Mr. Barclay look 
to that: However, I went on very glibly, 
concluding with lamenting, that by an acci- 
dent of ſpraining your ancle, and a depreſſion 
that ſeemed on your ſpirits, I had found a 
conſiderable degree of fever in the morning, 
and a tendency to inflammation in a wound 
you had recently received.” 


In a battle (ſaid ſhe) againſt our coun- 
try! How much to be regretted that a man, 
ſuch as you deſcribe, ſhould be engaged in a 
cauſe ſo unjuſt and oppreſſive !”* 


« My dear young Lady (I replied) let us 
judge things fairly; he is an Englithman, 
and has imbibed the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen. We feel, becauſe we are ſufferers; 
but the ſame cauſe, placed in a different 
point of view, may have influenced him to 
think he performs a duty. I reprobate this 
war as much as you do: I do not love the 
ſupporters of it; but I would not prejudice 
myſelf againſt a worthy man, whoſe political 

e | prin- 
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principles may happen to differ from mine; 
but who may nevertheleſs poſſeſs many vir- 
tues.“ ä 


« You have an enlarged heart, Mr. Manly 
(faid ſhe ;) perhaps my ſentiments may, in 
ſome reſpects, coincide with your's ; but there 
are people who think very differently, and 
very few perſons but whatmay have enemies, 
as well as friends. Mrs. Bailey, —, but. I 
will not be the repeater of a ſcandalous tale, 
nor promulgate ſtories to the diſadvantage 
even of an enemy.” | 


e You will pardon me; my dear Miſs 


Franklyn (faid I) for obſerving, that, unleſs. 


you ſay more, you have already. fajd too 
much; you have raiſed a ſuſpicion againſt | 
Mr. EY that may do him an irrepara- 


bie Ry" 
0 Heaven forbid “' cried ſhe, earneſtly: 
«© T know not how I came to be ſo un- 


| n as to mention any thing that might 


2 | Warrant 
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warrant the obſervation, or excite your curi- 
 ofity : However, I think I.can depend upon 
your diſcretion, Mr. Manly, and: therefore 
will confeſs to you, that, although Mr. Bid- 
dulph's buſineſs here was of the moſt me- 
lancholy nature, and both the cauſe he 
eſpouſed, and his reſidence in this city was 
moſt repugnant to our principles and inch- 
nations, there was a ſoftneſs, an air of- hu- 
mane concern for the office he had under- 
taken, ſo productive of miſery to us, that 
to me he appeared to feel for our diſtreſs, and 
evince a mind of ſenſibility and humanity. 
My dear, my much- regretted mother, or- 
dered me to ſee and to thank him for his 
attentions: I had no reluctance to obey her. 
The ſubſequent illneſs and death of my poor 
ſiſter precluded his viſits for ſome time; — 
Mrs. Bailey, at my mother's requeſt, took 
the lead in the houſe, as my grief and cloſe 
attendance -on her would not admit of my- 
doing it. What motives influenced. Mrs. 
Bailey in her firſt diſlike to Mr. Biddulph,, 
I know not; but ſhe one day received an 

=p anonymous 
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anonymous letter, accuſing ies of being © a 
libertine in every ſenſe of the word; that 
he had materially injured all his family con- 
nexions, diſſipated his fortune, was obliged 
to quit his country, and was now literally a 
ſoldier of fortune, whom poverty had driven 
to America, in the baſe hope of retrieving 
his circumſtances by the plunder of its na- 
tives. The informer added, that his exte- 
rior and manners were plauſible and deceitful, 
and ſuch as it would be dangerous to admit 
of as an acquaintance, where w7 young 
Lady reſided.” ” | 


Such were the outlines of the letter; by 
whom written, or for what other purpoſe than 
a friendly one towards us, I cannot divine ; 
yet I confeſs, ſo ſtrong was my prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of Mr. Biddulph, that I earneſtly 
requeſted Mrs. Bailey to let him peruſe the 
letter. This ſhe poſitively refuſed, and 
having influenced my mother againſt him, 
ſhe had permiſſion to forbid his viſits. You 

will allow Mr. Manly, that as I could alledge 
| nothing 
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nothing in his favour, but from appearance 
and his own information, which to ſtangers 
was very limitted, and the prepoſſeſſion of 
the former adduced as a charge againſt him; 
I had no right to ſet up my judgment againſt 
my elders, and conſequently was obliged to 
acquieſce in what I could not prevent. By 
the death of my mother I am ſubjected to 
the power of Mrs. Bailey. My dear parent, 
(added ſhe, ſighing) was partial, I may fay 
blind, to thoſe defects in her temper, which 
are likely to be a ſource of diſquietude to 
me; but patience and ſubmiſſion to the will 
of the dear departed is both my duty and 
inclination.” : 


When the amiable young Lady ceaſed 
ſpeaking, ſaid Mr. Manly, © I did not ſcru- 
ple to blame Mrs, Bailey for her unjuſt diſ- 
like to Mr. Biddulph, and the folly of paying 
any attention to anonymous ſcribblers, who 
dare not-ſet their names to the propagation 
of ſcandal. I lamented her ſituation with 
Mrs. Baitey, and beſought her to conſider 

| ms 
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me as an old friend, and not a very young 
man, who was much intereſted for her future 
happineſs, and ready on all occaſions to 
prove the eſteem I profeſſed for her by any 
ſervices to the extent of my power.” She 
had ſcarce time to thank me before Mrs. 


Bailey returned. 


cc What here ſtill, Mr. Manly? (faid ſhe, 
with an air of ſurpriſe, and not very cour- 
teous.) Your patients will not thank Miſs 
Franklyn for detaining you ſo long.” 


This I took as a hint to be gone, fo riſing, 
with a low bow to her: © Indeed, Madam, 
I have every moment expected your return, 
which held me here, as I could not depart 
with pleaſure until J had paid my devoirs to 
you.” This compliment produced a gracious 
ſmile on my departure, that will ſmooth the 
way for another viſit to-morrow. As Miſs 


HFarriot attended me to the parlour door I 


whiſpered, Permit me to make your com- 


pliments to the poor invalid ?“ | 
% . 6 As — 
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ce. As you pleaſe,” was her reply, with a 
down-caſt bluſhing face, that did not ſpeak 
amiſs ; * and ſo here ends my tale, and now 
you may give vent to that impatience which. 
has been ſo long trembling on your lips.” 


Biddulph caught the hand of the friendly 
Doctor: © My dear Sir! (cried he) how 
great are my obligations to you? You have 
reſtored me to life and hope, Convinced 
now that the lovely Harriot has no diſlike 
to me, it muſt be my care to do away the 
ill- impreſſions this anonymous enemy has 
given birth to; I even think I can trace the 
hand that has ſtabbed me in the. dark, My 
obligations to you, who have taken my 
merits upon truſt, or rather through the me- 
dium of friendſhip, are infinite! You ſhall 
find, my. dear Mr. Manly, I am not wholly 
unworthy of your kindneſs.” 


« Well, well (returned he) keep yourſelf 
quiet, you are much better; endeavour to 
compoſe your ſpirits, and we ſhall ſoon be 

enabled 
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enabled to counteract the dear old maiden, 


the guardian of your golden fruit. I ſhall 


call on you to-morrow previous to my vilit 
there ; conſider what I can do to ſerve you, 
and command me freely.“ 


Aber this departure, Biddulph told his 


friend Barclay, that, during his tedious voyage 
from England, he had amuſed himſelf at 


different times with putting on paper the 
ſeveral events that had happened to him pre- 
vious to his embarkation. All my faults 
and errors (ſaid he) are there ſet down with- 
out diſguiſe or evaſion ; I meant it as a future 
monitor, a pharos to guard me from ſuch 
follies as had wounded my peace, and broken 
in upon my happineſs, which I then thought 
clouded in for ever. I confeſs to you new 
ſentiments have taken poſſeſſion of my mind. 


, Could I obtain the eſteem, the hand of Miſs 


Franklyn, I ſhould again hail returning feli- 
city. The firſt moment I ſaw her, I admired 
her; her charatter—her affection to her fa- 


mily—her converſation and ſentiments in the 
| ſhort 
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Hort viſits I was permitted to pay her—have 
altogether confirmed the admiration firſt ex- 
cited by her perſon and manners. I feel that 
I love her, that ſhe is neceſſary to my ex- 
iſtence, and that, if deprived of her, life 
will be a burthen to me. Thoſe papers, my 
dear Barclay (continued he) are in that trunk, 
take the key, open and peruſe them; they 
are the ſincere tranſcripts of my mind, and 
if you judge that there will be no impro- 
priety in the deſign, I think to tranſmit them 
to Miſs Franklyn through the hands of Mr. 
Manly. You are already acquainted with 
the principal events, and therefore, if you 
pleaſe, may communicate them to him on 
his next viſit, I ought certainly to have no 
reſerves to him, as he has ſo kindly under- 

taken to plead my cauſe.” 


Mr. Barclay approved of the intention, 
and on the next morning Mr, Manly had the 
memoir confided to him, which, after peru- 
| ſing, he aſſured them ſhould find its way to 
Miſs F Pn. 

"Dick 
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During his abſence Mrs. Smith came ta. 
pay Mr. Biddulph a viſit; her countenance 
was clouded by ſadneſs, and a dejection on 
her ſpirits evidently proved the melancholy 
ſhe indulged preyed hard upon her. She 
appeared much rejoiced to find Mr. Biddulph 
recovering, and acquainted him that ſhe had, 
the preceding day, given her final acqui- 
eſcence to the friendly plan Mr. and Mrs. 
Freemote had propoſed to her, and the fol- 
lowing week ſhe ſhould' remove to their 
| houſe, 5 


& Your kind and undeſerved offer, Sir, 
(faid ſhe to Mr. Barclay) I muſt beg leave 
to decline. The furniture in the houſes 1 
am offered four hundred pounds for, in- 
cluding the horſes, cows, and other things in 
the granaries, This ſum, with the three 
hundred pounds I am poſſeſſed of, will, when 
placed to an advantage, bring me in a decent 
income, ſufficient to keep me above want. 
Whilſt I reſide with Mr. Freemore I muſt 
| Gave money, and ſhould any cauſe, which. 
| | We 
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we cannot foreſee, produce a ſeparation be- 

tween us, my little independence ſhall be 
the bound of my wiſhes.” Seeing Mr. Bar- 
clay about to ſpeak, ſhe added, . And ſhould 
I ever, by ſickneſs or accidents, find it in- 
ſufficient, I will then, without reſerve, apply 
to Mr. Barclay for aſſiſtance. ERS | 


o On that condition, Madam (he replied) 
1 will make no oppoſition to your intended 
plan ; only remember me as the friend'of 
your family, who will at all times find his 


own happineſs in contributing to your com- 
forts,” 


She bowed her thanks with a tearful eye; 
then turning to Mr, Biddulph, © I can neither 
trace, nor have I heard from, Mr. Smith, or 
his mother. I am entirely abandoned—a 
widowed wife ! Ah! Sir, I may have deſerved 
to ſuffer mortifications and diſtreſſes; but 
ſurely not from him.” | 


« [ 
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« If I may be allowed to ſpeak my ſen- 
timents (returned Biddulph) I think you are 
moſt fortunate in being left with your friends, 
rather than to ſhare the toils and difficulties 
which doubtleſs he has to encounter with; 
beſides, his internal feelings are not, I be- 
lieve, to be envied.” Mrs. Smith ſhook her 
head, but made no reply, and very ſoon after 
took her leave. 


It was late in the afternoon before Mr. 


Manly returned to ſatisfy the impatience of 


Mr. Biddulph, whoſe reſtleſsneſs and anxiety 
began to be very troubleſome. 


My dear Sir !” cried Biddulph. —— 


« Aye, aye,” ſaid Manly, interrupting 
him, «I ſee it all; you have been ready to 
cut my throat for keeping you in ſuſpenſe, 
when, at the ſame time, I have been forced 
to tell a thouſand lies, and cram the moſt 
fulſome compliments into the ears of an old 


. hag to do you ſervice, In a word then, the 


memoir 
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- memoir is delivered; but on my entrance I 
found the old dragon watching her treaſure, . 
I chatted with both, told fifty anecdotes, 
not of the moſt charitable tenor, to put the 
virgin in good humour, and, to my ſorrow, 
ſucceeded ſo well, that ſhe ſeemed determined 
not to leave my company. Staying till my 
watch reminded me of the dinner hour, I at 
length reluctantly roſe to take leave, endea- 
vouring to catch the eye of Miſs Franklyn 
that ſhe might follow me ; when the dear 
delighted Miſs Bailey, deſirous of more va- 
nity food and ſcandal broth, civilly aſked 
me to partake of their dinner, which I ac- 
cepted without heſitation ; upon which, for 
a moment, ſhe left the room. I ſeized the 
golden opportunity, and giving the papers 
to Miſs Franklyn, read theſe alone (ſaid I, 
| haſtily) they may be of conſequence to your 
future happineſs.” I had time for no more. 
She was much ſurpriſed and confuſed, and - 
had ſcarce time to lock them in a work 
trunk which luckily ſtood open, before the 
old womari returned, looking as ſharp as a 
—_ | razor; 
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razor ʒ and I was forced for the following 
hours to do penance ſometimes, with my 
tongue, to gratify her vanity, though indeed 
my eyes and ears were feaſted by the lovely 
Harriot, who is in truth a moſt delightful 


girl! | ” 
« My bed, my deareſt friend !” cried Bid- 


A truce to your raptures, I beſeech 
you,” ſaid Manly; I know how to eſtimate 
all the fine things you can ſay to me; but to 
be ſerious, if I can, in the honourable office 
of a go-between, render Miſs Franklyn and 
you any ſervice, it will be a pleaſure to my- 
ſelf; for, although I am a bachelor, and an 
elderly man (I would not ſay old for the 
world) yet I am neither moroſe nor faſtidi- 
ous: I have no objections to my friends 
being ſhackled, if they like it, though I do 
not chuſe to drag a chain for life; and there- 
fore, if you can perſuade Miſs Franklyn to 
give up che charms of Min Bailey's com- 

- pany, 
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pany, and prefer the inſipid, droniſh, matri- 
monial tete-a-tete, I am ready to be an active 
negociator in the buſineſs.“ 


« But (ſaid Mr. Barclay) you forget Mrs. 
Bailey's conſent is a material preliminary; 
and, to tell you the truth, I think you will 
find many obſtacles not eaſily to be removed, 
for it is not at all probable a young woman 
of delicacy will fo ſoon decide in favour af 
a man but little known.“ 


« Ah!” cried Biddulph, interrupting him, 
« I neither hope nor expect that Miſs 
Franklyn ſhould give implicit credit to a 
ſtranger ; I only am anxious to remove any 
prejudices that ſhe may have conceived 
againſt me, and that ſhe will permit me to 
exert myſelf to procure ſuch proofs of my 
veracity, as may entitle me to hope for her 
future favour.” 


0 RO proofs you mention are inde- 
| pendent of her (anſwered Barclay.) Juſtice 
VOL, III. I to 
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to yourſelf renders it neceſſary, and I dare 
ſay the young Lady in queſtion has too much 
candour and good-nature to decide againſt 
any man's character upon doubtful evi- 
dence.” | 3 


« Well, well, ſhe has got the papers,” 
ſaid Manly, © and will judge for herſclf. 
Nothing is well done that is done precipi- 
tately ; let her have time for conſideration, 


and hope for the beſt.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Ve 


HE next day Mr. Biddulph found him- 

ſelf conſiderably better, the ſwelling 
of his leg was abated, the ſprain of leſs con- 
ſequence than he apprehended, and as a 
proſpect of hope dawned upon him from the 
friendly efforts of the good-humoured Doc- 
tor, the ſtate of his mind had its uſual effects 
on the body, and the inflammation of his 
wound was greatly decreaſed. This morning 
he received a viſit from two or three officers, 
among whom was Lieutenant Oliver, who, 
having been ſent on a detached ſervice the 
following day after the affair between him 
1 and 
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and Barclay, Biddulph had not any oppor- 
tunity of explaining the motives for that 
Gentleman's conduct, which had given Oliver 
ſo much offence. Fortunately Barclay was 
now abſent; after the cuſtomary ſalutations, 
therefore, Biddulph expreſſcd his concern at 
the diſazreeable conſequences on his laſt viſit, 
and, having Ohver's permiſſion, entered into 
a detail of his brother's conduct, and the 
melancholy cataſtrophe. The Lieutenant 
was a man of honour ; he was extremely 
mortified that ſo near a relation ſhould have 
ated ſo unworthily, and frankly acknow- 
ledged the * juſtified Mr. Barclay's 
ſeverity. 


« The unfortunate young Lady and her child 
beingdead,” faid he, precludes all poſſibility 
_ ofreparation ; but it becomes me to apologize 
to her friend for having wounded him in ſo 
bad a cauſe. The warmth he felt does him 
honour,” | 


« And 
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ce And your reſentment of a ſuppoſed in- 
jury done to your brother's character was 
both proper and natural (ſaid Biddulph, in- 
terrupting him :) Both were juſtifiable, and 
both being open to conviction, I hope T 
| ſhall have the pieaſure of ſeeing you recon- 

eiled to each other.“ 


cc I certainly ſhall make no objection,“ 
anſwered Oliver, * becauſe I was the ag- 
greſſor: But we came here, Biddulph, to 
acquaint you with a general credited report, 
which met me laſt night on my arrival at the 
Camp, and has thrown us all into the greateſt 
conſternation ; no other than that England has 
determined on offering terms of accommo- 
dation to America, terms which heretofore 
were rejected with diſdain when offered ) 
America at the commencement of the war, 
and which of courſe muſt humble us. in the. 
eyes of all the world.” 


« Any degradation, to the glory of 
our country and national honour, I muſt 
13 ever 
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ever regret,” replied Biddulph ; “ yet I muſt 


confeſs, I think peace between England and 
America to be the moſt defirable event for 
the future proſperity of both; and ſhould 


any terms of accommodation be offered, I 
truſt, they will be ſuch as an indulgent mo- 


ther may offer, without reproach, to her 
erring children,” 


« Ah!” cried one of the officers, © you 
will find matters have been carried too far 


for a reciprocal agreement to take place. 


Like family feuds, the near connexion be- 
tween them heightens every injury, whether 
ſuppoſed or real, and the bond of affinity 
once broken can never be firmly knit again. 
The conſequences of this war are ſo ſeverely 
felt on both ſides, that they never can be 
thought on without reſentment andreproach.” 
Their converſation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Manly; 
the former ſtarted, and a glow animated his 
countenance at the ſight of Oliver, who ad- 
vancing towards him with an offered hand: 

Lou 
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« You ſee me, Sir, ready to apologize for 
my behaviour when laſt I was in your com- 
pany : I knew not then that I drew my ſword 
in a bad cauſe, or that I ſhould bluſh to ac- 
knowledge my relation to a man ſo deſer- 
vedly ſtigmatized by you; I lament the con- 
ſequences of my raſhneſs.” 


«© Not another word, my dear Sir,” cried 
Barclay, © you behaved like a man of honour; 
the cauſe of our miſunderſtanding is of ſo 
painful a nature, that I wiſh to forget it ; let 
the ſubject never be renewed, and we meet 
each other for the firſt time.” 


Oliver bowed, they cordially ſhook hands, 
and then Barclay mentioned to Biddulph the 
report current in the city of the conciliatory 
terms intended to be offered by Great-Bri- 
tain to the Congreſs. As the ſentiments of 
the company on that ſubject could not be 
congenial, no obſervations were made by 
either party. The officers ſoon after took 
leave, and Biddulph declared his intention 
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of waiting on the Commanding Officer for 
more certain intelligence, as he could mount 
a horſe without danger. 


« Do ſo,” ſaid Manly; „ mean time I 
will pay my devoirs to the charming Mrs, 
Bailey. Faith, if it was not for the trifling 

_ conſiderations that ſhe is old, ugly, and ill- 
tempered, I might be tempted to marry her, 
and become the guardian of the ſweet Har- 
riot; but then I ſhould: ſoon be perſuaded 
to give up my authority, and have nothing 
to conſole me for the ſacrifice of my liberty, 
without running the riſque of being hanged 
for poiſoning my wife. No, no, it will not 
do; I will employ my wits for your ſervice, 
but my perſon muſt be facred.” 


« My dear Mr. Manly (cried Biddulph) 


do- every thing your 'own way: I am con- 
vinced my ol cannot be in abler hands, 


only remember my happineſs depends . 


« Not 
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© Not on me,” returned Manly; © T will 
have no charge of that magnitude: I will 
exert my endeavours to promote it, but the 
event muſt depend on others,” turning to 
Barclay, who ſcemed loft in a reverie, — 
« Come, come, my friend, don't you be fo 
deſponding and inactive; turn the current 
of your thoughts towards ſerving your friends.” 


ce You are right (replied Barclay) it is 
the only way that points towards future con- 
tentment, and therefore, whilſt you two 
proceed on your projects, I'll viſit Mrs. 
Smith, and ſee how ſhe is ſituated.” Each 
departed different ways, -appointing to meet” 
again at the dinner hour, and make their. 
reſpective communications. a 


When Biddulph came to the head-quar-- 
ters, he found both officers and men ex- 
tremely diſcontented at the news of a con- 
ciliatory bill being brought into parliament, 
and the probability of its taking place. 
During their reſidence. at Philadelphia and 
$i A * 
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its environs, the frequent ſkirmiſhes which 
had taken place between the Britiſh troops 
and the Provincials, and which had in gene- 
ral terminated to the advantage of the for- 


mer, had raiſed a ſpirit of emulation and 


. Exultation in the Engliſh to a degree of en- 


thuſiaſm, and thoſe who had at firſt felt a 
repugnance to the war, united now 1n one 
ſentiment and wiſh, to cruſh the Americans, 
whom they looked upon as a certain con- 
queſt that would crown them with glory. — 
Irritated to a degree of madneſs, they com- 
mitted many exceſſes, and were loud in their 
murmurs that ſo much blood ſhould be ſpilt, 
ſo many lives loſt, and their honour ſacri- 
ficed to the triumph of their enemies! 


Biddulph, whoſe ſpirit for war had long 
ſince evaporated, who deprecated thoſe 
dreadful calamities inſeparable from the fate 
of battles, and whoſe moſt ardent wiſh now 
was a reconciliation between the mother 


country and America, heard the contirma- 


tion of the report with infinite ſatisfaction, 
| though 
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though he did not expreſs it openly, whilſt 
the minds of his companions were in ſuch a 
ferment, he contented himſelf with obſerving, 
ce that, as doubtleſs the advantages were on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, he was perſuaded 
the terms would be ſuch as an affectionate 
parent could offer to an offending child, and 
that mutual generoſity would produce mutual 


confidence.“ 


He was informed that Sir William Howe 
had ſignified his intention of returning to 
England, and that the command would de- 
volve on General Sir Henry Clinton. An 
event ſo little expected as the termination of 
the war, gave Biddulph great pleaſure; he 
now felt that he could give up his ſtation in 
the army without any reflection on his cou- 
rage, or ſtain to his honour; he determined 
within himſelf to wait on Sir William Howe 
the following day, and declare his intention 
of quitting the ſervice: © I ſhall then no 
longer be conſidered by Miſs Franklyn as 
in arms againſt her country, She has no par- 
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ticular connexions here, and if Iam ſo happy 
as to be approved of by her, with ſuch a 
companion I can return to England, and 
enjoy true felicity. The picture his fancy 
drew delighted him, and, indulging in thoſe 
rapturous ideas, he returned to Mrs. Nel- 
ſon's, with a countenance illumined by hope, 
and a heart in uniſon with his features. 


Eager to communicate his own feelings to 
the minds of his friends, Biddulph grew im- 
patient at their ſtay, and was inceſſantly at 
the window to watch for their return. At 
length he perceived Mr. Manly approaching ; 
he flew to the door to meet him, « My 
dear Sir!“ cried he, catching him by the 
hand, «© I am the happieſt fellow in the 
univerſe.” | 


« Indeed! (replied Manly, with a look 
fo repulſive to his exceſs of joy, that it froze 
his blood in an inſtant, and ſtruck him ſpeech- 

leſs) indeed! J am very glad to hear it.” 
mM | Hope, 
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Hope, or pleaſure, no longer predomi- 
nated over the features of Biddulph as he 
followed Mr. Manly into the room, who, 
throwing himſelf into an arm chair, began 
to ſtroke down his ruffles with an averted |, 
eye, high diſcompoſure viſible in every turn 
of his face. - 


« Speak to me, my dear Manly (cried 
Biddulph) feu; do not torture me by this 
dreadful ſilence.“ 


« And why (replied he) do you wiſh me 
to annihilate all that pleaſure fo expreſſive in 
your looks on my entrance,. why oblige me 
to the diſcloſure of unwelcome ridings ? — 
© Harriot then hates and deſpiſes me; ſhe 
refuſes to be convinced, and conſigns me to 
deſpair, ” 


«© Neither. the one or the other that I 
know (anſwered Manly) at leaſt ſhe has not 
expreſſed it to me, for I have not ſeen her.” 

« Not 
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« Not ſeen her !” exclaimed Biddulph, 
« Good Heavens! what is become of her?” 


* Come, be patient,” ſaid Manly, “ and 


Iwill have no reſerves. On my arrival at 
Miſs Franklyn's, I was uſhered into the par- 


lour as uſual, Preſently entered Mrs. Bailey, 


with ſuch a face—ſuch a Meduſa counte- 
nance—that I ſtarted up involuntarily : — 


« Oh! your ſervant, Sir, your ſervant, a 
fine office you have undertaken, a very re- 
putable employment, to ſeduce away the 
affections of my ward for a good for nothing 


blood-thirſty Engliſhman ! I tell you what, 
Sir, I tell you what, Mr. Manly, I will ex- 


poſe your practices throughout the town; 
yes, Sir, no fathers, or guardians, ſhall open 
their doors to you=-a baſe incendiary !” 


cc How, Madam !” cried I, horridly pro- 
voked, © have a care what you ſay, the re- 


putation of a profeſſional man is not to be 


ſported with,” | 
| « Sir! 
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« Sir! Sir!” returned ſhe, quite convul- 
ſed with paſſion, © who cares for you ? How 
dared you to bring papers, a parcel of new- 
invented falſehoods, to Miſs Franklyn, my 
ward? J caught her in the fact of reading 
them, and was going to turn all the ſervants 
out of doors, had ſhe not confeſſed at laſt 
that it was you, you, Sir, that requeſted her 
to read the infamous ſcroll : But you may 
tell your ſhabby employer I have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fuß; ſhe ſhall never ſee it 
more : If he preſumes to come here, he 
ſhall. be kicked out by the ſervant, and, Sir, 
you may go about your buſineſs, for I never 
deſire to ſee you again.“ 


« By your own feelings,” continued Manly, 
ſeeing Biddulph pacing up and down the 
room violently, with his clenched fiſt to his 
forchead, you may have ſome idea of 
minc ; yet I tried to ſuppreſs them, and to 
obtain a moment's pauſe to be heard; but the 
Old Beldame raged like a thouſand devils, 

is and 
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and at length fairly drove me out of the 
houſe by her confounded clamour.” 


« Bullied into a fever, I rambled over the 
Common for an hour or two, to recover 
my temper before I viſited ſome other pa- 
tients ;. but I am thoroughly provoked, and 

would give a good ſum of money to be re- 
3 of this Tygreſs.“ 


e So ends my dream of happineſs,” ex- 
claimed Biddulph, with a heavy ſigh; <« that 
deceitful illuſion of bliſs, drawn by the flat- 
terer hope, is now vaniſhed for ever! Oh! 
Mrs. Franklyn, how could you be blinded, 
how could you conſign your angel daughter 
to the capricious will of a. malignant, unjuſt. 


> 


. woman: 


« It ſignifies little apoſtrophizing upon 
what has been done,” ſaid Manly, «what we 
_ "muſt now do, 1s to counteract her. Peter, tho” 
he can obtain no entrance, may afford ſome 


uſeful hints ; my ſervant is a clever fellow.“ 
« JT 
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“ have a ſervant,” cried. Biddulph, on 
whoſe affection and fidelity I may place con- 
fidence; if courage, activity, and a good 
heart, is neceſſary towards the conduct of 
any enterpriſe for my ſervice, I can depend 
upon Andrew; but I have no idea that it is 
poſſible to deceive a watchful, enraged wo- 
man, 'who undoubtedly has ſome ſecret mo- 
tives for her ſtrong diſlike of me, wich which 
we are unacquainted.” 


© The principal, I believe,” replied 
Manly, © is a wiſh to retain Miſs Franklyn 
and her little fortune under her command: 
But, however, if my ſervant, or your's, can 
get acceſs to either of the female ones in 
the houſe, a little love, and a tolerable bribe, 
may make a friend there, the conſequence 
muſt be in our favour.” 


« How good you are, my dear Manly,” 
faid Biddulph, © to intereſt yourſelf thus for me 
a ſtranger! ? 


« Na 
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« No compliments,” returned the other ; 
« I have the higheſt reſpect for Mr. Barclay, 
and 1 well know he would eſteem no man 
upon light grounds; your countenance is 
alſo a letter of recommendation which has 
ſeldom deceived me ; your memoir I impli- 


citly believe. Added to all this I am per- 


ſonally inſulted by that Old Vixen, and having 
ſo many motives to ſtimulate me, no endea- 
vours of mine ſhall be wanting to ſerve you, 
and mortify her, and this without either fee 
or reward.“ 

Mr. Barclay returned, and was admitted 
to the conſultation, by which a plan was 
formed, and Andrew called in to receive his 
inſtructions. After this Mr, Barclay ſaid, he 
had called on Mrs. Smith ; I found her moſt 
comfortably ſettled in point of attention, and 
every other accommodation that friendſhip 
can beſtow ; but a heavy dejection ſeems to 
have taken faſt hold on her ſpirits, and her 
friends complain that ſhe takes little or no 


food. I remonſtrated with her (added he) 


Qt 
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on the indulgence of uſeleſs and painful re- 
troſpections that muſt deſtroy her peace; 
but I ſaw it had very little effect, for, with 
a heavy ſigh, ſhe faid, © My dear Sir, I 
have a due ſenſe of your undeſerved kindneſs, 
but unleſs you can give me a lethean draught 
to drown all remembrance, the paſt muſt 
ever be preſent to my thoughts, and embitter 
every hour of my life.” Her melancholy 
ſituation has entirely diſarmed all my reſent- 
ment againſt her, and I feel really intereſted 
for the recovery of her peace. I find ſhe 
ſtill entertains hopes of hearing ſome ac- 
count of her worthleſs huſband, and as ſhe 
cannot be undeceived with reſpect to her 
claims upon him, without adding conſidera- 
bly to her diſtreſs, I was ſilent on the ſubject 
that ſeemed neareſt to her heart.” 


Bidculph was ſorry for this unhappy and 
abuſed young woman, and execrated the vil- 
lain who had eventually deftroyed the peace 
of ſo many 7 for he could not help 

accuſing 
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_ accuſing him as the primary cauſe of all the 


melancholy anddiſagreeable occurrences which 
had afflicted himſelf. 


Whilſt he was revolving ſome painful- 
ſcenes in his mind, letters arrived from Eng- 


land, and he had the pleaſure of receiving 


one from his worthy friend Mr, Barrow, 


which, being long and circumſtantial, is 
inſerted as follows. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VN 


THE REVEREND MR. BARROW, 
1 0 
HENRY BIDDULPH, ESQ, 


C MY DEAR FRIEND, 


RS. BARROW and myſelf received 
| your kind letter with much pleaſure, 
and rejoice to find that, like a reaſonable 
being, you reſign to the diſpenſations of the 
Almighty, and learn to be thankful for the 
good you enjoy, without repining ſinfully 
after 
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after thoſe bleſſings, which, doubtleſs, for 
the wiſeſt purpoſes, were recalled from you. 
The placid ſtile of your letter has contribu. 
ted much to our contentment, and the dif= 
poſitions of Government towards a recon- 
ciliation with America, leſſens our regret at 
the ſituation you have choſen, in the pleaſing 
hope of ſeeing you ſoon reſtored to your 
native country. 


ce J have the pleaſure to tell you, that your 
eſtate is in the moſt proſperous way imagina- 
ble, and as you are determined not to exceed 
the limitted ſum you appropriated for your 
expences whilſt abroad, you may look to 
have a handſome accumulation on your re- 
turn. It is now about a fortnight ſince that 
I took a little journey to ſurvey the improve- 
ments, and ſettle ſome buſineſs with your 
tenants. Within a mile of the village, neareft 
to your former reſidence, I overtook the 
friendly Doctor, who had attended you, and 
behaved with ſo much ſubſequent kindneſs. 
We een recognized each other, and 
cordially 
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cordially ſhook hands. We rode on toge- 
ther to the good farmer's, your old friends. 
On the way he told me great alterations had 
taken place at Lord Burley's ; but as it was 


a long ſtory he referved it until we could 
talk quietly over a bottle. 


oe On our arrival, the hoſpitable farmer 
rejoiced to ſee me ; a thouſand kind inquiries 
and hearty wiſhes were made for your health 
and ſucceſs, both by him and his Dame; a 
bottle of fine ale was produced, and I re- 
minded the Doctor of his ſtory, which he 
began in the following words: 


« You know when Mr. Biddulph quitted 
the country, Lord Burley was entered upon 
a new courſe of life, and my Lady returned 
to her old amuſements in London, Not long 
after ſhe was there a relation of her's, a very 
amiable young woman, came to town from 
Nottingham to purchaſe clothes for her 
wedding ; her mother, brother and lover, 
accompanied her, They waited on Lady 

Burley, 
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Burley, who, in a fit of good humour, or 
for ſome other unknown reaſon, invited the 
Ladies to reſide with her during their ſtay in 
town, an offer thankfully accepted; the Gen- 

1 tlemen of courſe viſited daily the houſe. The 
5 young Lady, after ſome time, ſeemed to think 
| her lover leſs attentive in his devoirs, and, 
after one or two obvious inſtances of indif- 
4 ference, mentioned the circumſtance to her 
5 mother, who prudently adviſed her, by no 


| means, to notice ſuch little trivial omiſſions; 
i x 
# that the numerous amuſements in London, 
1 2 . . ; „ = 

1 the variety of objects ſurrounding bim, and 


the diverſity of things which might occupy 
his mind, was moſt likely the cauſe of the 
inattentions ſne complained of; and that, as 
their ſtay in London would not be long, ſhe 
would find his attachment return in its. full 
force, when novelty no longer divided his 
ideas by a ſucceſſion of entertainments, which 
it was extremely natural for a young man 
to follow. The young Lady appeared to 
be ſatisfied. Twice the day was fixed on 


for their return to the country, and as often 
| the 
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the lover contrived to poſtpone it, which, as 
the wedding was intended to take place im- 
mediately on their leaving London, was 
thought a little extraordinary by the intended 
bride and her friends. She had too much 
delicacy to urge their departure, yet, from 
many obſervations that fell in her way, ſne 
had abundant cauſe to wiſh for it. The 
lover and brother, who at firſt were never 
ſeparate, now ſaw each other but ſeldom, 
only when parties were formed for amuſe- 
ments, in which the family were all included: 
Lady Burley frequently made ſatyrical re- 
marks to her young friend on the coolneſs 

of her admirer, and adviſed her to aſſume 
| ſome conſequence, and treat him with a 
haughty reſerve. Pained to the heart by 
ſeveral converſations of this nature, ſhe was 
one morning alone in the library, where 
dwelling on her diſzgreeable ſituation, ſhe 
burſt into tears, as her lover entered the 
room haſtily, with a letter in his hand. He 
ſtarted at ſeeing her, and would have with- 
drawn; but as ſhe turned full upon him, and 

VOL, II. K her 
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her diſorder was too viſible to paſs unnoticed, 
he advanced, and .coolly taking her hand, 
inquired, in a tone of evident 'embarraſlinent, 
though not of tenderneſs, © if any event had 
happened to make her uneaſy ?” 


Rouſed to indignation by his manner, ſhe 
replied, with ſome firmneſs : If you, Sir, 
know no cauſe from whence my apparent 
uneaſineſs may originate, I know not that I 


have any thing to complain of,” 


ce Me, Madam! me, my ſweet girl! how 
is 1t poſſible J ſhould be acquainted with every 
little incident that may occaſion you a tem- 
porary vexation ? Pray, my love, tell me 
what you mean,” added he. 


« My meaning, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © is to 
return home within three days; but I have 
not the ſmalleſt wiſh to draw you from the 
ſcenes of pleaſure in which you are engaged; 
on the contrary, you are free, for me, to 
remain in London, as long as you pleaſe. 


- He 


3, 
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He affected firſt to feel much concern at 
her indifference; but as his looks gave the 
lie to his words, ſhe role in her temper, and 
anſwered him with equal ſcorn and haughti- 
neſs, that threw him off his guard, and he 
readily availed himſelf of the anger he had 


raiſed, to relinquiſn all claims upon her af- 


fection, and congratulate his eſcape from a 
temper ſo capricious and irritable, 


Ile haſtily quitted the room, and ſhe threw 
herſelf into a chair in a moſt pitiable ſtate, . 
The ſpirit, which offended love and indigna- 
tion had given birth to, now ſubſided, and 
ſhe had juſt power to -pull the bell, and then 
ſell ſenſeleſs on the floor. The ſervant who 
attended was much. alarmed, and called for 
help. Her mother flew at the firſt ſummons; 
ſhe was raiſed, and ſoon reſtored to her ſen- 
ſes. Being led to her mother's apartment, 
ſhe related the converſation which had taken 
place in the library ; obſerved to her afflicted 
parent, that ſhe was now convinced her 1n- 
tended huſband had cegſed to have the ſmal- 
K 2 left 
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left degree of affection for her, and that there- 
fore the ſooner ſhe left town, the more con- 
ducive it would be to her peace of mind. — 
Her mother was exceedingly hurt, and much 
exaſperated againſt this unworthy man, She 
applauded her daughter's conduct, and pre- 
pared to acquaint Lady Burley of their in- 
tended departure. One thing, however, ad- 
ded greatly to their diſtreſs, which was, in 
what manner to break the affair to the young 
Lady's brother, who was a man of ſpirit, 
jealous of the honour of his family, and ex- 
tremely attached to his ſiſter, apprehenſive 
of the conſequences between two fiery ſpi- 
rits, they were much puzzled how to act. — 
The poor young woman, though her heart 
was a prey to ſorrow, yet, nevertheleſs, ſub- 
mitted to take the blame upon herſelf, and 
rather be thought capricious and unſteady, 
than endanger the ſafety of a beloved bro- 
ther. This ſettled, the old Lady repaired 
to Lady Burley's dreſſing- room; hearing two 
voices anſwering each other in a low key, 


ſhe was about to retire, when ſhe thought ſhe 
heard 
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heard her daughter's name mentioned, and by 
her quondam lover, ſne ſtepped into a cloſet 
adjoining, where a few foreign birds were 
kept, and diſtinctly heard her Ladyſhip 
requeſt, He would directly leave town 
for a few days until the ſimple girl and her 
mother quitted her, as they would doubtleſs 
do, and to avoid tne reſentment of the bro- 
ther, aſſuring him, that the moment ſhe was 
free from ſuch ſtupid gueſts, ſhe would join 
him, and they might make a little tour to 
ſome diſtant part of the country, our of the 
reach of obſervation.” 
His anſwer was all rapture and acknow- 
ledgment, approving the plan, and fixing to 
leave London that very night. 


The old Lady had now heard enough to 
convince her that Lady Burley was a moſt 
abandoned woman, and had "ſeduced the af- 
fections of this young man from the woman 
he was engaged to, and who was at the 
ſame time her relation and her gueſt, She 

K 3 retired 
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retired to her apartment oppreſſed with the 
moſt painful ſenſations, and, whilſt delibera- 


ting in her own mind what courſe ſhe had 


beſt follow, her ſon entered the room. She 


ſtarted at his appearance, and he quickly 
obſerved ſomething unpleaſant had diſcon- 
certed her. He reſpectfully aſked her the 


cauſe of the perturbation ſo viſible? She 
endeavoured to recollect herſelf, and, after 
a little heſitation, told him what had been 
before agreed upon between her daughter 
and herſelf, of the change that had lately ta- 
ken place in her mind. 


His firſt emations were ſurpriſe and vexa- 


tion at his ſiſter's fickleneſs; but he pre- 


ſently changed the object of his diſpleaſure, 
and from the tenor of her conduct was per- 
ſuaded, no light cauſe could have occaſioned 
ſuch an aiteration in her ſentiments, The 
idea of improper behaviour in her lover 


raiſed him to a pitch of fury, and he warmly 
inſiſted upon ſgeing his ſiſter, and hearing 
from herſelf what thoſe motives were that 


had 
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had induced her to break an engagement, 
and ſubject herſelf and her friends to imper- 
tinent and ill. natured conjectures * their 
common acquaintance. 


The poor young Lady was loſt in thought 
on this very ſubject, when her mother and 
brother appeared before her. He obſerved 
her with a ſcrutinizing eye, ſaw evidently 
the traces of ſorrow in her downcaſt looks, 
and very abruptly entered upon his interro- 
gations—interrogations ſhe was but ill pre- 
pared to anſwer. E 


Endeavouring, however, to aſſume a com- 
poſure ſhe could not feel (ſhe ſaid) © There 
was no accounting for an alteration of ſen- 
timents; that ſince ſhe came to town her's 
had undergone an entire change, and there- 
fore ſhe thought it more honourable to de- 
cline the marriage altogether, than to marry 
a man, when conſcious that ſhe no longer 
regarded him with a decided preference.” 
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The brother was by no means ſatisfied, — ' 
He afked a thouſand queſtions, which ſhe 
anſwered in ſuch a manner as to take all the 
blame upon herſelf, chuſing rather to meet 
his reproaches, and incur his cenſure for 
levity and caprice, than to hazard his perſo- 
nal ſafety with a worthleſs man,” 


Pained to the heart by a conduct ſo un- 
juſtiſiable, as he thought, in a ſiſter, he readi- 
ly. concurred in heir intended plan of quitting 
town immediately; but, to mark his diſplea- 
ſure, refuſed to accompany them, though 
he apologized- for it to his mother. He 
left the room with a look of anger and con- 
tempt at his ſiſter that wounded her very 
ſoul, ſtruggling as ſhe was with a diſappoint- 
ment moſt ſevere and mortifying. Her mo- 
ther praiſed and confoled her, and, after a 
little conſultation, they determined to quit 
London the following morning; in conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, they ſent a ſervant 
to inquire if Lady Burley was diſengaged, 
and 
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and hearing ſhe was alone, the Ladies went 
to her apartment. 


Notwithſtanding her effrontery, the old 
Lady ſaw a guilty confuſion in her looks, 
which paſſed unobſerved by the younger 
one, too much taken up with her own diſ- 
treſs of mind to regard any object minutely. 
In a few words the mother mentioned their 
intended departure, without aſſigning any 
cauſe. Lady Burley affected to regret their 
determination, and aſked, © If it could not 


be delayed? 


The young Lady ſaid, © No; that their 
immediate departure was indiſpenſable. She 
thanked her Ladyſhip for her civilities.” 


The old Lady caught the word, and look- 
ing fixedly, added, in a ſtrong and very 
particular tone, “ Yes, Madam, we are 
obliged for all your civilities; my daughter, 
- you know, has very great obligations to your 
kind conlideration for her happineſs,” Without 

K 5 waiting 
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waiting a reply, ſhe courteſied, and left the 
room, followed by her daughter, who was 
extremely ſurpriſed at the pointed expreſſions 
addreſſed to Lady Burley, and the confuſion 
that mounted in bluſhes to her cheeks, which 
ſhe endeavoured to cover by bowing, as if 
ſhe had received a compliment. The old 
Lady evaded her daughter's curioſity for the 
_ preſent by making neceſſary preparaiions for 
their departure. The idea of returning 
among her friends, unaccompanied by the 
man to whom they knew ſhe was to have 
been united, the object of curioſity, ſubjected 
to ill-· natured conjectures, and contemptuous 
pity, or ſcornful reproach, was truly morti- 
fying to the feelings of this ill- treated girl. 
At length ſhe reſolved to accept of an invi- 
tation made to her ſome months before hy 
my daughter, an old ſchool- fellow of her's, 
if her mother could be perſuaded to viſit 
Lord Purley, who had often aſked her to 
his houſe. The reſult of a converſation be- 
tween them was, that the next morning tiey 
left town for Windſor, leaving letters for 

: n 1 
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her brother, tending to deprecate his diſplea- 
ſure, and imploring his returning love. 


At Windſor they wrote to my wife and 
daughter; the old Lady did not chooſe to 
viſit Lord Burley, as he had no female rela- 
tions with him, therefore ſhe intended ſeeing 
her daughter ſafe to my houſe, and returning 
home to prepare the way for her reception 
amongſt her companions, without being the 
object of particular obſervation from ſur- 
priſe and curioſity. My family, however, 
warmly invited both Ladies, and on their 
arrival infiſted upon the mother's continuing 

with us. A day or two after they had been 
at our houſe, the old Lady communicated to 
vs every particular I have related, which I put 
upon paper, reſolving to acquaint you with 
it on your next viſit to the tenants; but a 
ſudden and melancholy cataſtrophe called me 
from home at the very time you came laſt 
into the country, | 
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The Ladies had been with us near a week, 
when one evening I received an expreſs from 
a ſurgeon in town, acquainting me that a 
Gentleman, naming him, had been that 
morning deſperately wounded in a duel; that 
he had been called in to his aſſiſtance, and as 
it was impoſſible to ſay what might be the 
event, he had requeſted permiſſion to inform 
his friends of his ſituation ;. in conſequence 
of which permiſſion from him, he thought it 
neceſſary to fay, © that thole friends, nearly 
connected, would do right to ſet off without. 


delay.“ 


1 was extremely concerned in what manner 
to break this painful intelligence to our 
friends, and at length left it to my wife. — 
« Women,“ as an eminent writer ſays, < have 
their female roundabouts, and modes of doing 
things by degrees better than ſuits the blunt- 
neſs of men ;” yet not all our caution could 
prevent the moſt terrible effects; the old 
Lady had ſeveral fits, and the young one 


wrung her hands in lilent agony, with ſuch 
Arcadful 
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dreadful ſighs, as were much more affecting 
than any burſts of ſorrow : However, the 
moment reaſon reſumed her ſeat they reſolved 
to ſet off for town. Their ſituation would 
by no means admit of their going alone; I 
therefore wrote to a friend of mine in the 
next village to attend for me, and with my 
daughter accompanied the Ladies to town. 
It was the following day that you came here 
(continued the Doctor) and I miſſed the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you. On our arrival we 
found the young man not worſe ; but a ball 
had lodged in his hip- joint, which could not 
be extracted, and if he recovered, there was 
little doubt of his being; lame for the re- 
mainder of his life. When he ſaw his mo- 
ther and ſiſter, their agonies, and;beheld the 
filent wild ſorrow of. his ſiſter; who gazed 
on him without ſpeaking, he was greatly 
ſhocked : © Be comforted, my deareſt wy 
ther; compoſe yourſeli, my deareſt Jane, I 
know all; I have puniſhed the villain, and 
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The young I ady ſtarted ; the mother, 
though drowned in tears, ſtopped him: — 


C O, name her not,” cried. ſhe. 


But the fiſter had caught the word, and 
wildly exclaimed, © Villain! woman! what 
woman? Tell me, tell me, what woman?“ 


No evaſion would do to calm her, and my 
daughter was obliged to repeat the conver- 
ſation her mother had overheard between 
her quondam lover and Lady Burley ; after 
which her brother, at intervals, related the 
ſubſequent events. He ſaid, © that for two 
days he had been in continual ſearch of the 
Gentleman, and was at laſt informed he had 
left town, as he ſuppoſed, vexed and morti- 
fied by his miſtreſs's unaccountable change 
of ſentiments. Strolling late one evening 
in Kenſington-Gardens, he ſaw a carriage 
ſtop at the gate, and preſently a Lady and 
Gentleman came out, ordering the carriage 
round to Hyde-Park. It was near dark, and 
he was leaving the gardens ; but ſtruck by 

the 
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the air of the Gentleman, he ſtood aſide 
whilſt they went into another walk amongſt 
the thickeſt trees. Following them unob- 
ſerved, he diſcovered it was Lady Burley 
and the friend he had been told was out of 
town. This diſcovery ſtill more excited his 
curioſity, and led him to a ſtep, on any other 
occaſion, very rgprehenſible, that was, to 
liſten to their converſation ; when, to his great 
ſurpriſe, he was convinced there was a de- 
oree. of intimacy between them highly im- 
proper, and even heard his ſiſter and himſelf 
held up as objects of ridicule, and the Gen- 
tleman triumph in his ſucceſs of © flipping 
from the nooſe of matrimony with a country 
girl, to enjoy the happineſs of devoting 
himſelf to his divine Lady Burley,” ” 


| Scarcely could he reſtrain himſelf from 
flying out, but he was alone, and ſuch wretches 
he thought capable of any villainous act to 
ſcreen themſelves from detection. He heard 
the following evening appointed for their ſet- 
ting out on a tour to a private part of Wales, 
where 
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where they were to ſpend a month or two in 
a delightful retirement, by which time the 
diſappointed girl and her friends might be 
reconciled to their misfortune, and they might 
meet and viſit openly in town without much 


obſervation. 


The brother had the patience to hear the 


whole of this ſtrange ſcheme, and found that 
the Gentleman lay concealed at a ſmall lodg- 


ing in the Edgware· Road. He followed them 
to the gate, ſaw her get into the coach, whilſt 
he turned up the road; it was now quite 
dark, and he watched him cloſe until he ſaw 
him enter a private door belonging to a chand- 
ler's-ſnop. He went home boiling with 
rage. He wrote a moſt ſevere letter to Lady 
Burley, and raking a pair of piſtols, early in 
the morning ſet off for Edgware-Road. — 
On coming to the houſe, he deſired to ſpeak 
with the Gentleman that lodged there, — 
« Pell him (faid he) that I am ſent by the 
Gentiewoman who is going into the coun- 


2» 


try. 
| He 
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He was ſhewn into a little parlour in view 
of the ſhop, and in a few minutes the ſcoun- 
drel appeared. He ſaw who it was, and 
ſtarted back ; the other went up to him: 1 
was in Hyde-Park laſt night, I heard, I ſaw 
all : This initant accompany me; I have a 
brace of piſtols ; if you refuſe, I will kick 
you through the town, and poſt you and that 
infamous woman in every coffee-houſe.“ 

The other wanted neither pride nor ſpirit; 
he ſaw there was no alternative, and diſdained 
an appearance of repugnance, becauſe he was 
conſcious of being the aggreſſor. I attend 
you, Sir, in ten minutes, faid he. He re- 
turned to his room, and within the limitted 
time joined his opponent. They walked, 
without ſpeaking, to the other ſide of the 
Serpentine-River, then took their ground, 
and agreed to fire together. They did ſo; 
their fire on both ſides was well directed, for 
the falſe lover received the ball through his 
body, and fell at the moment that the bro- 
ther was ſtruck juſt below the hip, the ball 

— 
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ſlanting towards the joint. The report of the 
piſtols brought two or three men to the place 
where they both lay, and where both might 
have expired, as they had no friends with 
them. The brother was able ro ſpeak. He 
directed them to carry his antagoniſt to his 
lodgings, for he ſtill lay inſenſible, and him- 
felf to the neareſt hotel ; there a ſurgeon and 
his ſervant were ſent for, and after the wound 
was dreſſed, the expreſs diſpatched for me. 


This (continued the Doctor) is the 
ſtory related to me at different periods ; for 
he was not permitted to ſpeak much, leſt 
the exertionſhouldincreaſe his fever. His ſiſter 
heard all without a word or a groan. She 
continued to gaze on her brother, and when 
he had finiſhed his ſtory, and addreſſed him- 
ſelf tenderly to her, ſhe took his hand, preſ- 
ſed it to her boſom, then kiſſed it, but was 
Rill ſilent. At her mother's earneſt requeſt 
ſhe retired with her ſervant, who had erders 
not to leave her. I went, at the wounded 
man's requeſt, to inquire after the lover : I 


heard 
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heard he was in great danger, and a Lady 
with him, who had never quitted him after 
ſhe became acquainted with the tranſaction, 
by ſending a ſervant to know why he delayed 
fulfilling his engagement with her : She then 
flew to the houſe, and regardleſs. of all ap- 
pearances, the world's cenſure, or the reſpect 
due to Lord Burley, ſhe ſtamped, ſcreamed, - 
and did a thouſand mad actions, curſed the 
author of her ſorrows, and all his family, 
and when her rage a little ſubſided, by being 
told ſhe injured the unhappy man, ſhe threw 
herſelf by the ſide of his bed, and vowed 
never to lèave him more. This account the 
miſtreſs of the houſe gave me, very much 
diſſatisfied with the Lady's behaviour. The 
ſurgeon came in before I left the houſe ; he 
told me frankly there were no hopes of his 
life another day ; in conſequence of which I 
quickiy returned, and found it neceſſary to 
put in bail for my friend. But let me haſten 
to conclude, for I have been already too pro- 
lix, and the cataſtrophe is too dreadful to 
dwell upon. 


« That 
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That very night the unfortunate victim 
of Lady Burley's infamous paſſion expired; 
ſhe was ſeized with fits, and carried home, 
where an expreſs was {ent off to my Lord. 
His unfortunate ſurvivor, whoſe rage and 
reſentment expired with the object of it, felt 
a deep regret for the melancholy event that 
had cut off a young man in the hey-day of 
his paſſions, very unprepared for the awful 
tribunal he muſt appear at. | 


« On! what have not thoſe women to 
anſwer for, who indulge in luxury and licen- 
tiouſneſs, forgetful of what they ve to their 
fame, family, and the world; grow bold in 
vice, and, by their ſhameful irregularities, 
deſtroy the peace of innocent perſons, bring 
down everlafting curſes upon their heads, 
and having irreparably injured the happineſs 
of others, live, perhaps, to an advanced age 
of ſcorn and reproach, deſpiſed by their 
former aſſociates, and ſhrinking with horror 
from a retroſpection of their paſt lives 

« But 
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ec But to return: By the thoughtleſs im- 
prudence of a ſervant, the unhappy young 
Lady heard the death of this young man 
mentioned, and was immediately ſeized with 
a violent hyſteric laugh, which held her for 
ſeveral hours, until, being quite exhauſted, 
ſhe lay to all appearance lifeleſs. Her mo- 
ther ſuppoſed her dead, and was almoſt di- 
ſtrated. Alas! ſhe revived to give her a 
more poignant, a more heart-rending laſting 
ſorrow, for in a few hours ſhe began to 
talk inceſſantly and wildly. Every aſſiſtance 
was procured, every medicine tried, to no 
- purpoſe ; the wildneſs of her madneſs was 
ſubdued, but her reaſon never returned, and 
to this hour ſhe remains a melancholy vic- 
tim to Lady Burley's wickedneſs and art. 


« The deep affliction of her diſtreſſed 
parent and brother cannot be deſcribed ! — 
He recovered very ſlowly; the deceaſed's 
| friends being informed of every particular, 
and the unhappy young man on his death- 
bed having taken the whole blame upon 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, and exculpated his antagoniſt, no 
proſecution enſued. The moment he could 
bear the journey, the miſerable parent re- 
turned home with her ſon and unfortunate 
daughter, who continues in the ſame lamenta- 
ble way, a ſource of infinite ſorrow to her 
family. Her brother is recovered beyond 
expectation, but overwhelmed with melan- 
choly for the loſs of his ſiſter, and the death 
of a once much valued friend by his hand!“ 
Lord Burley came to town on being ſent 
for to his Lady, and there heard the whole 
of her infamous conduct. As ſoon as ſhe 
was tolerably recovered, he compelled her 
to return with him to the country where he 
and the good vicar conſtantly ſet before her 
the enormities of her paſt life, and the fatal 
conſequences of her vices; they endeavoured 
to inſpire her with repentance and reforma- 
tion; but depraved and incorrigible, when 
the firſt emotions of grief and a tranſitory 
penitence, or rather regret, was blown off, 
ſhe reſumed her uſual haughtineſs, and in 
leis. 
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leſs than three months from the death of the 
former object of her pafſion, ſhe eloped with 
an attorney's clerk in the next village, taking 
with her all her jewels, valuables, and to a 
large amount in money and bills, by opening 
her Lord's cabinet, who, on diſcovering the 
tranſaction, would neither have her purſued, 
nor named the value of what ſhe had taken; 
but it threw the gout into his ſtomach, and 
carried him off in about ten days after. His 
nephew came down to take poſſeſſion as heir 
at law, and is obliged to pay her a jointure 
of two thouſand a year. The laſt accounts 
from her was, © that ſhe reſided with her 
oallant at Bruſſels, revelling in riot and luxu- 


| oy,” 


Here the Doctor concluded his long ſtory, 
which had inſpired me with horror and de- 
teſtation for that wretch, unworthy the name 
of woman, who will doubtleſs one day ſuffer 
ſevere retribution for her crimes, even in this -- 
world. May her puniſhment end here, wicked 
as ſhe is! I had the pleaſure to hear Lord 

Burley's 
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Burley's conduct had been uniformly good 
and exemplary to the hour of his death, and 
I hope atoned for all his former errors. I 
ſtaid three days at the farmer's, ſettled with 
your tenants, and left every thing in a very 
proſperous ſtate. [ flatter myſelf now, from 
the revolution in the plans of miniſters, that 
I ſhall ſoon ſee you in England, and deliver 

up my ſtewardſhip to your ſatisfaction. Mrs. 
Barrow joins cordially in the ſame hope, and 
| beſt wiſhes for your health and happineſs. 
This enormous large packet goes by a friend 
that is on official buſineſs. May Heaven 
preſerve you, my deas friend, and may a re- 
eſtabliſhed peace ſoon reſtore you, and all 
our countrymen, to the boſom of your fami- 


lies and friends, 
Prays your faithful humble ſervant, 


ROBERT BARROW.” 


'This long and intereſting letter gave great 
pain to Mr. Biddulph ; it recalled ſcenes to 
* his 
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his remembrance ever attended by ſorrow 
and remorſe. 


© That deteſtable woman (cried he) can- 
not long triumph in wickedneſs, nor revel in 
luxury, impending miſery hangs over her, 
and ſhe will ſoon experience that riot and 
intemperance 1s productive of want, ſhame, 
and contempt !” _ 


Manly and his friend, who had taken a 
ramble in the garden whilſt Biddulph peruſed 
his letter, now returned, and obſerving his 
dejection, ſought to raiſe his ſpirits by re- 
peating ſome laughable anecdotes relative 
to Mrs. Bailey, whoſe various ſchemes to 
get married had ſubjected her to much r1- 
dicule. 


te J am told (cried Manly) that ſhe is a 
little inclined towards the Moravian ſect, 
and as, though they honour a life of celibacy, 


they do not abſolutely prohibit matrimony ; 
VOL, 111, L it 
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it is a mighty convenient reſource for her, 
ſhould ſhe prove at laſt unſucceſsful ; their 
tenets. will enſure her regard as a ſingle 
woman, and does not entirely cut her from 
all hope of one day captivating an old ba- 
chelor of the ſame perſuaſion, if ſhe ſhould 

take it in her head to reſide at Bethle- 


hem. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


HEY were interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs, - Nelſon, followed by Mrs. 
Edey: © A Lady deſires to ſee Mr. Bid- 
. dulph,” ſaid the former, and retired. He 
roſe up, a good deal ſurpriſed, to receive his 
gueſt, 


« How doſt thee do, friend ?” aſked ſhe ; 
but looking round, Thee haſt company I 
ſee.” Barclay and Manly took the hint, and 
withdrew. Biddulph reſpectfully handed her 
to a chair. 


ia: «I 
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ce J am grieved verily to ſee thee look 
ſo poorly : I had information of the acci- 
dent, and was ſorry for thee. Pray, doſt 
thee know any of the friends near Staten- 
Iſland?? 


« Two of the worthieſt of human beings, 
replied Biddulph with vivacity, animated by 
the pleaſing recollection. * Yes, Abraham 

and Rebecca are my preſervers and friends.“ 


5. Well (returned ſhe) they ſpeak very 
Kindly of thee. I have a letter from friend 
Rebecca, who, knowing thy people, had 
poſſeſſion of this city, deſireth me to learn 
tidings of a young man calling himſelf Bid- 
dulph, for whom ſhe profeſſeth great good 
will. My huſband being gone to Cheſter, 
delayed not coming unto thee with her 
greetings. Verily, friend, if thou wouldſt 
turn from the paths of wickedneſs, quit the 
company of the profane, and cleave unto 
us, I know not where my ſoul would ſeek 


a dearer friend; thee ſhould be unto me 
the 
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the beloved of my heart; I would love thee, 
yea, verily I would love thee, like unto mine 
own, if thou wouldſt become one of the 
faithful.” | 


Biddulph found himſelf more embarraſſed 
than ever he had been in his life, The zea- 
lous Quaker eagerly gazed upon him with 
the eyes of affection and agitation, no doubt 
cauſed by her zeal for his converſion. As 
the friend and correſpondent of Rebecca, 
he could have worſhipped her ; but he ſaw 
very plainly they had different minds, and 
he dared not expreſs himfelf too warmly 
obliged for her friendly wiſhes, left he ſhould 
be overpowered by her kindneſs; and on the 
other hand, he dreaded to exaſperate her by 
a cool politeneſs, leſt ſhe ſhould repreſent 


him in an unfavourable light to Abraham 
and Rebecca. | 


ce Thee art ſilent (continued ſhe) perad- 
venture thee art conſidering ; thee doſt well. 
I will aſſuredly look to thy worldly advan- 


L 3 tages, 
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tages, if thou conſenteſt to my deſires, thou 
ſhalt become one of us ; the brethren will 
rejoice in thee, friend Rebecca will applaud 
thee, and in me thou ſhalt find a ſiſter, or, 
a -- friend, after thine own heart.” 


tc Your temptations, Madam (replied Bid- 
dulph) are too powerful to be reſiſted alto- 
gether, neither can I decide at once; but 
you have confufed and puzzled me, and were 
I. to ſee you, to hear you often, I fear for 
myſe!f.” Theſe equivocal expreſſions de- 
lighted Mrs, Edey. 


« Verily then, thou ſhalt ſee me often; I 
will ſpeak the words of perſuaſion to thy 
heart, and I will give thee the ſiſterly kiſs 
of peace.” She roſe inſtantly from her chair, 
and offered her face. to the lips of Biddulph, 
who extremely confuſed, yet diverted, ac- 
cepted the offered token with much acknow- 
ledgment, at the ſame moment that Manly 


returned into the room. 
( So, 
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« So, ſo (cried he, maliciouſly) here's 
a junction indeed! Bleſs me, friend Edey, 
how can you truſt yourſelf with à young fel- 
low, and one of the ungodly too? Thy huſ- 
band will give into wrath ; it will be the vex- 
ation of the ſpirit with a vengeance, if his 
ſpouſe beſtoweth her chaſte ſalutes on one of 
the unfaithful, and a ſtranger to the yeas and 
nays.“ 


« Thee art a profligate man (anſwered 
ſhe, mortified and provoked) thee putteſt 
falſe conſtructions on my deſigns : I have 
performed the requeſt of a friend, in giving 
this young man a ſiſterly ſalute. I will re- 
member thee to Abraham and Rebecca. Thee 
wilt do well to remember what I have told 
thee, and if thou witheſt to commune on 
paper to thy friends, bring thy letter to 
my houſe at the proper hour: Then nod- 
ding her head with a look of kindneſs at 
Biddulph, ſhe pulled her hood over her face, 
bruſhing by Manly with an erect air of ſcorn 
and anger, The inſtant ſhe had left the 

-A room, 
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room, he rallied Biddulph moſt unmercifully 
on his kind ſiſter, and begged pardon for 


coming in ſo mal- a- propos. 


Indeed (ſaid he) I was heartily glad to 
ſee you, for in truth I found myſelf in an 
awkward ſituation, as I ſhould be extremely 
loth to give her any offence that might, 
through miſrepreſentation, prejudice the ami- 
able Quakers againſt me: Perſons whom I 
love and honour ſo much, that a ſmall re- 
laxation, in fome of their particular tenets, 
would induce me to prefer their modes be- 
| yond all others. Simplicity of manners, 
purity of heart, an extended benevolence, 
and charity to all men, of whatever perſua- 
ſion, and a ſtrift performance of the golden 
rule, Do as thou wouldſt be done unto,” 
are the characteriſtics of thoſe good crea- 
tures ; and it 1s the pureſt ſatisfact ion to me, 
that the ravages of war have ſpared people 
who are an honour to human nature,” 


tc W hy, 
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te Why, you are in raptures (cried Manly) 
the holy kiſs has certainly conveyed great 
animation to your almoſt lifeleſs form.“ 


« No, my friend (replied Biddulph) it is 
the ſubject that warms me, and the remem- 
brance of kindneſſes, ſuch as never can be 
thought on without delight and gratitude.“ 


« Well, but granting your good Qua- 
kers every virtue you attribute to them, 
(returned Manly) you ſee there are ridicu- 
lous characters among them, enough to 
counterbalance, if not outweigh, the amia- 
bility of your friends; how then does that 
ſpeak ſo ſtrongly in favour of their religious 


principles?“ 


« And why (anſwered Biddulph) ſhould 
it militate againſt them? Is there any form 
of worſhip that has the power to make all 
its profeſſors good and virtuous ? Is there not 
bad principles, and depraved hardened hearts, 
inſenſible to goodneſs, who * ſhut their ears 

Ls againſt 
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againſt the voice of the charmer, charm ſhe 
never ſo wiſely ?? And ſhall theſe miſerable, 
unhappy beings make as leſs ſenſible of the 
beauty and ſublimity of religion ? Are we 
not told, that plainneſs and ſimplicity, virtue 
unadorned by ſuperficial glare, the heart where 
honour, integrity, charity and benevolence, 
reſides, is the offering moſt acceptable to the 
Divine Being?“ 


% Doubtlefs,” replied Manly; © but are 
thoſe virtues confined to the Quakers only?“ 


« God forbid !” cried Biddulph, © to no 
nation, to no form of worſhip, is goodneſs 
confined. The Omnipotent has declared 
his Will to all nations, his Divine precepts 
are the eſſence of all religious inſtitutions, 
and the man who adheres to them, whoſe 
actions illuſtrate his obedience to the laws of 
God, is the truly good man, under whatſo- 
ever form of worſhip he may offer up his 
adorations: But in thoſe good Quakers I. 
have mentioned, there is ſo much real good- 
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neſs, ſuch unaffeted piety, ſuch beautiful 
ſimplicity in their words and actions, their 
dreſs ſo correſpondent to the purity of their 
minds, that I defy any man to reſide with 
them without feeling an enthuſiaſm in their 
favour. As to Mrs. Edey, though a corre- 
ſpondent of Rebecca's, ſhe is certainly a 
very different character, corrupted, perhaps, 
by a conſtant intercourſe with the world; 
whilſt the others, retired from the multitude, 
live to themſelves, and in the practice of 
domeſtic virtues, extended benevolence, and 
charity to the unfortunate of all perſuaſions, 
find that peace and happineſs, which the 
world can neither give nor take away.” 


« Upon my word,” cried Manly, « I ſhould 
much ſooner imagine you was a puritan, or a 
methodiſt parſon, than a young ſuldier. For 
Heaven's ſake, how came you to chuſe the 
trade of blood, as the gentle Mrs. Bailey 
calls it ? certainly you ought to have taken 
the gown.” 


3 «A 
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« A wiſh to get rid of myſelf, and to fly 


from ſcenes that continually upbraided me 


with my errors, guided my choice,” replied 
Biddulph. Reflection and repentance have 
given birth to ſentiments and obſervations, 
that poſſibly might have eſcaped me in hap- 
pier ſituations; a proof that misfortunes are 
profitable leſſons, though painful to attain; 
and, although I am not yet five- and- twenty, 
I have acquired fifty years experience in a 
very ſhort acquaintance with the world, 


which, I truſt, will be of ſervice to me in 


future.” 


ce I give you due credit (ſaid Manly) for 
your juſt way of thinking ; but, my friend, 
you have hardly efcaped from one ſource of 
vexation before you tumble into another; 
and your ſuſceptible heart having taken fire 
from a pair of bright eyes, the difficulties 
thrown in your way, has clouded your mind, 


and tinctured it with melancholy ; but prithee 


ſhake it off; I am the laughing philoſopher, 


and have hitherto rubbed through the world, 


I 
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I truſt, without crimes to anſwer for ; but 
follies innumerable, which 1 laugh off, and 
not expecting perfection in others, throw no 
veil over my own frailties, for hypocriſy and 


duplicity are to me the moſt deteſtable of all 
vices,” 


The entrance of Andrew ſtopped Mr. Bid- 
dulph as he was going to ſpeak. —< Ah! 
your honour (ſaid Andrew, with a look of 
ſatisfied conſequence) we have done the bu- 
ſineſs. Peter got hold of a pretty tight laſs, . 
who ſeemed glad to ſee him, and fo I was 
very civil; the jade had no objection to a 
kiſs when I told her how pretty ſhe was; and 
ſo then ſhe ſaid, the old woman was ſure 
enough going a journey, and to take away 
Miſs ; but where ſhe could not tell, for only 
Sal, her own maid, that ſhe took when Peter 
was turned off, knew any thing about it ; and 
ſo then we aſked her to take a letter for Miſs, 
and ſhe ſaid, that ſhe could not do, for Mrs. 
Bailey made her take her Bible oath to bring 
no letters nor meſſages, and ſhe could not 


nk 
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riſk her poor ſoul ; but ſhe would try to get 
out all ſhe could of Sal, and call upon Peter 
here, for ſhe did not ſwear to carry nothing 
.out of the houſe; and ſo now, Sir, your 
honour will know all about it, and, if you'll 
let us, I'll ſoon get a few comrades to ſtorm 
the houſe, and bring Miſs off a prevoner, that 
ſhe may have her liberty at once.” 


Biddulph ſmiling, thanked Andrew for his 
offer; but told him, “he muſt be guilty of 


no raſh actions in the city. Should the young 
woman call here, let me fee her, and that is 


all the ſervice I require of you for the pre- 
ſent, Andrew, except to reconnoitre the houſe 


now and then (added he) that they may not 
ſteal a march upon us.” 


« Never fear, your honour” (anſwered 
Andrew) I'll keep guard I warrant you, and 
look ſharp to their ouc-poſts ; if the enemy 
appcars, you ſhall have timely notice.“ 


Biddulph 
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Biddulph retired to reſt with ſome degree 
of ſatisfaction that he had ſecured a friend in 
the houſe, and early the next morning he 
waited upon Sir William Howe, to acquaint 
him with his deſign of quitting the army, as 
at this period his ſervices were little wanted, 
and there was a probability that the preſent 
diſputes with America would have a ſpeedy 
termination, 


Sir William politely thanked him for his 
palt ſervices, and offered him a. paſſage to 
England, adding, “that it was certain Com- 
miſſioners were on their way to propoſe con- 
ciliatory terms to Congreſs, The event was 
uncertain ;* the Britiſh troops conſidered 1t as 
a diſgraceful buſineſs, and many of the colo- 
nies were in a ſtate ot irritation not very likely 
to accecc to propoſitions that mult leflen che 
conſequence they had aſſumed to themiclves 
of being entirely independent,” 


Biddulph declined the compliment of a 


* paſſage, and took leave of Sir William = 
e 
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the higheſt reſpect. Free now to act as he 
pleaſed, no longer to be conſidered in a 
hoſtile light by Mrs. Bailey, or Miſs Frank- 
lyn, no longer obliged to witneſs ſuch ſcenes 
of carnage, outrage and miſery, as he had 
often painfully beheld, he returned to Mrs. 
Nelſon's with a light heart, that preſaged 
hope and brightened his future proſpects. 


On entering the houſe, Andrew met him 
almoſt breathleſs with eagerneſs.— “ O, Sir! 
thank God you are come; now's your time, 
ſet off directly for the Common, the back 
door of the orchard will be opened if you 
knock gently; but be gone, loſe no time, 
mother Bailey is confined to her bed, the 
good girl Judah will open the door for you, 
Miſs Harriot is always in the ſummer-houſe 
mornings ; you mult not betray Judah, mind 
that, Sir; but ſhe did not ſwear a word about 
opening doors.“ | 


Great part of this ſpeech was repeated as 


Andrew followed his maſter into the ftreet ; 
By for 
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for he had no patience to wait the end of it, 
but rather run than walked to the appointed 
door, where he knocked in extreme agitation. 
It was inſtantly opened by the girl, who im- 
mediately diſappeared without ſpeaking. He 


put the door gently to, and entered the ſummer 


houſe; no one was there, and he now began 
to conſider on the prohibition given by Har- 
rict when he laſt ſaw her, and trembled for 
the conſequence of incurring her diſpleaſure. 
He took a pencil from his pocket, and on 
a ſcrap of paper wrote theſe words : 

ce Deign, Madam, for one moment to 
admit me to your preſence ; your ſafety, and 
my happineſs, for ever depend on this im- 
portant hour.“ 


This paper he placed on the table, and 
withdrew to the inner room. Near an hour, 
(an age to the impatient Biddulph) paſſed 
before he was bleſſed with the ſight of Miſs 
Franklyn coming down the walk. With a 
palpitating heart he ſhrunk from her view. 
| She 


met AMD am a 
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She entered the room, and in a moment he 
heard her exclaim : „ Good Heavens! how 
came this here ? What will become of me ?” 


Biddulph could no longer contain him- 
ſelf ; but entering the apartment: © Forgive 
me, Madam, let the neceſſity plead for me.” 
He could ſay no more. She ſunk into a 
chair confuſed and agitated. He threw him- 
ſelf at her feet, and taking advantage of her 
filence, deſpair gave him courage to rally 
his ſpirits, and enter abruptly on the vindi- 
cation of his character from the malicious 
aſperſions of Mrs. Bailey. He mentioned 
his fortune and proſpects, produced Mr. 
Barrow's letter, beſought her to read, to 
conſider of every thing, told her he had no- 
thing now to detain him in America but his at- 
tachment to her, an attachment as fervent as 
it muſt be laſting; that her fortune, in the 
hands of Mrs. Bailey, was not an object to 
require the ſmalleſt conſideration; he truſted 
his own would be quite ſufficient to gratify 
every reaſonable wiſh, and beſought her fa- 

vour 
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vour as the only bleſſing to make life valua- 
ble in his eyes,” 


She heard him without any interruption, 
except obliging him to quit his humble poſ- 
ture, and ſeat himſelf in a chair, With 
down-caſt eyes, and her cheeks ſuffuſed with 
bluſhes, ſhe fat ſilently attentive until he 
ceaſed ſpeaking, and reſpectfully entreated 
an anſwer. 


& I ſhould ill deſerve the compliment you 
pay me, Sir, in this avowed preference (ſaid 
ſhe, timidly) if I ſcrupled to own myſelf 
much obliged for your generous offer ; but 
a clandeſtine addreſs, a private meeting in 
this manner, 1s ſo repugnant to my feelings, 
ſo great a breach of decorum, that nothing 
can excuſe me if I give any countenance to 
it. My dear mother was pleaſed to give me 
to the guardianſhip of Mrs. Bailey, a woman, 
I frankly own, I can neither love nor honour; 
but ſtill ſhe was delegated as my protectreſs 
by a parent, whoſe commands will ever be 

fſi.ccred 
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facred with me. Without her conlent I can- 
not marry until a diſtant period, and without 
her approbation I never will encourage any 
man's addreſſes.” 


| « Good God! Madam (exclaimed Bid- 
1 culph) ſurely you carry your notions of duty 
too far; your reſpected parent was deceived 
in the woman, whoſe avaricious views, per- 
4 haps, will be more gratified in the breach 
1 than in the obſervance of ſuch commands. 
| Let her enjoy your fortune, lovely Miſs 
Franklyn ; be generous to her, and confer 
happineſs on others.” | 
* 
« Not, Sir (ſaid ſhe, interrupting him) 
at the price of my reputation and peace of 
mind ; no, never, never will I diſgracefully 
quit my country, and leave my fame to the 
mercy of invidious calumniators. My for- 
tune, trifling as it is, is to me an indepen- 
dence. She may enjoy it with me for a 
time, ſhe cannot deprive me of it; nor do 
I owe Mrs, Bailey ſo great an obligation as 
: to 
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to ſacrifice it to her, for the precarious ad- 
vantages I might derive from the partiality, 
or bounty, of a man, whoſe ſlender -know- 
ledge of me ſcarcely juſtifies to prudence the 
offer he has made, and who, perhaps, might 
hereafter repent his premature choice, as I 
might my acceptance of his haſty vows.” 


« Enough, Madam (ſaid Biddulph, in a 
voice, and with a look of extreme ſorrow) 
you have - ſufficiently explained your ſenti- 
ments, and torn from me every flattering 
hope. You will not deign to inveſtigate my 
character and pretenſions. You conſign me 
to deſpair, and tell me but too plainly, that I 
am hateful to you.“ 


er Your concluſion is not juſt, Sir (replied 
Miſs Franklyn.) I can have no cauſe to 
hate a perſon who has never offended me. 
On the contrary, I am obliged to you for 
many civilities, and particularly for the honour 
you do me 1n your favourable opinion. The 
memoir, given to me by Mr, Manly, I did 


read, 
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read, great part of it at leaſt, before it was 
rudely taken from me, enough to elucidate 
the truth of your aſſertions, and to convince 
me that I am honoured by the diſtinction you 


offer me.” 


« Deareſt Madam ! (cried Biddulph, in- 
interrupting her) if indeed I am fo bleſſed 
by your generous candour, as to obtain credit 
for my truth and ſincerity, why will you ſo 
cruelly repreſs every hope on which my hap- 
pineſs depends? Mrs. Bailey's character is 
ſufficiently known to juſtify you in withdraw- 
ing yourſelf from her protection, and the 
poſſeſſion of your fortune will, I have no 
doubt, amply conſole her for the loſs of 
your company, which her conduct evidently 


proves ſhe cannot eſtimate juſtly.” | | 


Mr. Biddulph (anſwered Harriot) hear 

me with patience, I will be very unreſerved, 

becauſe I will be deciſive in my reſolu- 

1 tions: Young as I am, the misfortunes that 
| have befallen my family, the recent loſs of 
an 
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an amiable ſiſter, and a dearly beloved mo- 
ther, have altogether given that ſerious turn 
to my diſpoſition, that I have, perhaps, ac- 
quired more wiſdom, a more rational way 


of thinking, and a greater command over 


my paſſions, than many years might have 
taught: me in the days of proſperity. My 
ſiſter's unhappy fate, who you well know fell 
a victim to a tender attachment, has warned 
me againſt the indulgence of a paſſion where 
any prudential reaſons may be adduced againſt 
it; to comply with your wiſhes, I muſt for- 
ſake my country, I muſt give up my fame 
to the ſport of malicious tongues, who not 
knowing you juſtly, may report a thouſand 
things to the prejudice of both; the forfei- 
ture of my fortune will have a giddy and a 
diſgraceful appearance, and J muſt, in fo 
doing, leſſen my own conſequence to myſelf, 


by being entirely dependent on your gene- 


rolity, That fortune is not much, indeed, 
from the bequeſt of Mr. Ponſonby and his 
mother to my dear unfortunate ſiſter, with 
the little vy mother could fave, I have near 


5 ſeven 
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ſeven thouſand pounds, much more than is 
generally believed, or than I ever wiſhed 
for. This ſum will inſure me a handſome 


independence, nor have I generoſity enough 


to give t to Mrs. Bailey, forfeit the bounty 


of my friends, and debaſe myſelf both in 
your eyes and my own, by blindly following 
the impulſe of paſſion ; the idea is romantic 


and abſurd, and as ſuch I diſcard it from my 


mind.” 


« Dear Miſs Franklyn !” cried Biddulph, 
impatiently 


« Pardon me, Sir, for interrupting you. 
I have promiſed to be frank and unreſerved, 
I will be fo, though I may, perhaps, offend 


againſt delicacy. I will own then, your per- 


ſon, your | converſation and manners, from 
our firſt interview, pleaſed and engaged my at- 
tention, The 1ll-nature and illiberality of Mrs. 


Bailey's repreſentations by no means ſhook my 


opinion. She prevailed on my mother to 


forbid your viſits, as I was ſenſible, in my then 
ſituation, 
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Atuation, that they were indecorus, I could 
make no objections: Subſequent events of 
sourſe precluded them, and, though I will 
not deny but that J ſometimes thought of 


you with favourable ſentiments, yet the 


chances were ſo much againſt a probability 
of any renewed acquaintance between us, 
that I endeavoured to repreſs even a wiſh 
for it, Your unexpected appearance in this 
place ſurpriſed and hurt me on many ac- 
counts ; it revived ſentiments I wiſhed to 
ſubdue, and endangered my reputation. — 
What paſſed in my own mind after we parted, 
is not neceſſary to mention. Mr. Manly's 
viſit, and fubſequent occurrences, you are 


already acquainted with, Mrs. Bailey has 
behaved very ill to me, but her improper 


exertion of the power placed in her hands, 


will not juſtify me in _ guilty of any 


imprudence.“ 


« Forgive me, Madam (faid Biddulph) for 
interrupting you a ſecond time. If T am 
proved to be a man of character, and tole- 
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rable fortune, and you can honour me with 
your eſteem, where will be the imprudence?”? 


« As an Engliſhman (anſwered ſhe) the 
prejudice will be ſtrong againſt you, though 
I have no ſuch illiberal ideas, and as a young 
woman under age running away from her 
guardian to a ſtrange country with a Gentle- 
man, with whoſe family and connexions ſhe 
is unacquainted, I ſhould incur many diſ- 
graceful reflections that would ever pain me 
on reflection. In ſhort, whenever J marry, 
it ſhall be with no attendant circumſtances 
to be a drawback on my happineſs. Mrs. 
Bailey's conſent muſt be obtained, or I ſhall 
wait the period when I become my own miſ- 
treſs ; the proſpect of either is ſo diſtant, 
that it would be extreme folly to encourage 
your addreſſes, and keep you in a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe on remote contingencies ; therefore 
it muſt be moſt prudent on both ſides to re- 
linquiſh every idea of a connexion ſo very 


unlikely to take place,” 


No 
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. No, Madam (replied Biddulph) no, 
never will I relinquiſh my hopes, nor relax 
in my perſeverance ; now that you have con- 
deſcended to own I am not diſagreeable to 
you, I am animated by the moſt delightful 
ideas of future felicity. No means ſhall be 
left untried to gan Mrs. Bailey's favour, 
and if I muſt conſider her as the arbitreſs of 
my fate, ſhe is at once of conſequence enough 
to engage me in the arduous attempt of do- 
ing away her . prejudices, and of obtaining 
her approbation. Q, Miſs Franklyn ! if you 
will condeſcend to wiſh me ſucceſs; if I am 
not impeded in my purſuit after happineſs by 
any reluctance on your fide, what is there I 
will not attempt with ſuch a reward in view 
as your hand ! And ſhould I fail, my love 
and admiration will ftand the teft of time 
and accidents ; if no happier man ſuperſedes 
me in your eſteem, there muſt be a period 
arrive when you no longer will be ſubjected 
to the caprice of an unjuſt woman, and then 
I will preſume to claim the reward of love 
and conſtancy,” 


M 2 The 
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The lovely Harriot, overcome by the love 


and generoſity of Mr. Biddulph, could no 


longer ſupport the cool indifference ſhe had 
aſſume d. She found the woman gained upon 
the heroine, and that the heart pleaded more 
powerfully than rigid propriety. Unable to 
repreſs her feelings in his favour, and with 
too much candour to diſguiſe them, after a 
little heſitation, ſhe ſaid, © I am too much 
obliged by the ſentiments you expreſs, to 
refuſe acknowledging, that if you can obtain 
Mrs. Bailey's conſent, and my hand can make 
you happy, it will be a pleaſure to myſelf 
to beſtow it; but till then, this muſt be our 
laſt interview. Clandeſtine meetings are re- 
pugnant to my. ideas of decorum, and might, 
by wounding my character, render me un- 
worthy the diſtinction you honour me with.” 


As ſhe roſe from her chair, on concluding 
theſe words, Biddulph threw himſelf at her 
feet: © Forgive me, charming Miſs Franklyn, 
pardon this laſt preſumption, and I will be 
h | every 
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every thing you wiſh me to be.” He caught 
her hand and kiſſed it. 
© Riſe, Sir (ſaid ſhe, bluſhing) I cannot 
bear this romantic abaſement ; never leſſen 
your own conſequence by improper humili- 
ation to an object you wiſh to place on an 
equality with yourſelf, Men (added ſhe, with 
a {ſweet ſmile) are generally in extremes, and 
the too humble lover often proves the moſt 
imperious huſband ; but pray retire, for I 
do not feel caſy under this ſituation, though 
I know not how you came here; but for 
worlds I would not have it known I had 
{een you privately, and therefore Jam con- 
ſcious it is wrong.” | 


Biddulph requeſted to know © if Mrs, Bai- 
ley intended leaving Philadelphia?“ 


She ſaid, © She talked of a journey ſoon, 
but was entirely reſerved as to the place ſhe 
intended going, or the exact time. An ac- 
cident of ſpraining her back (added ſhe) 

| has 
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has this day confined her to her bed ; but it 
will be of no conſequence, I dare ſay.” 


ce [s there no poſſibility (aſked Biddulph) 
of getting introduced here by * of her 
friends?“ 


« J really know of none (replied Miſs 
Franklyn ;) but adieu, Sir (withdrawing her 
hand from him, as he caught hold of it a 
| ſecond time) I have ſacrificed enough to in- 
ciination, it is time I ſhould obſerve the laws 
of prudence.” With theſe words ſhe haſtily 
quitted the ſummer-houſe, and ſpeeded to- 
wards the houſe. Biddulph remained a few 
moments to retrace the converſation, and 
gave himſelf up to the moſt delightful hopes 
ol being eſteemed by his charming Harriot, 
In tranſports of joy he retired, pulling the 
door after him, and ſeemed to tread in air 
all the way to his lodgings. Andrew was at 
the door in anxious expectation, obſerving 
his maſter's countenance as he approached. 
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O, God be thanked ! (ſaid he, rubbing 
his hands together) God be thanked ! I ſee 


all is right, we have outwitted the enemy, 
and gained a ſafe poſt,” 


ce Yes, Andrew (returned Biddulph, who 
heard his laſt words) I have to thank you for 
my ſucceſs, and giving him a guinea, there 
is one alſo for Peter, and another for Judith. 
In truth, he would have given them ten, if 
the ſum had been at his command ; but his 
caſh was low, and he had not yet received 
money from the remittances encloſed in Mr. 
Barrow's letter. They, good ſouls, were, 
however, very well contented with their gui- 
nea each, as they declared they would gladly 


ſerve fuch a good Gentleman without fee or 
reward.” | 


His two friends, Barclay and Manly, hear- 
tily rejoiced at his ſucceſs, and obſerved, 
ſmiling, © that he was quite a new man, for 


the eaſe of his mind had thrown ſo much 


animation into his countenance and figure, 
- | 
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that they had never beheld him to ſo. much 
e i 


cc And yet (returned Biddulph) except in 
one point my happineſs is more ideal than 
reality, for this plaguy woman muſt be coax- 
ed or bought, and how to get at her, and 
open the battery, I know not.” 

Well, for this day (faid Manly) a truce 
to all ſchemes; enjoy by anticipation the, 
pleaſures of conqueſt over the confounded, 
Vixen, and we'll drink a glaſs to your ſuc- 
ceſs, for you muſt dine with me, and fee 
how comfortably an old bachelor lives.” No 
objection was made to this invitation, and 
the Gentlemen ſpent a very pleaſant evening 
together. == | 
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